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Economy Plan Hits Snag 


Federal Officials Not Ready With Scheme For Cutting Milk Distribution Costs 
—Ceilings Continued Pending Action—Class | Cut Suspended 


FFICE of Price Administration 

announced on March 30th 

the continuation of former 
ceiling prices for fluid milk in both 
wholesale and retail channels in the 
Metropolitan areas of New York, 
Chicago and some other points. The 
maximum permitted limits in retail 
levels in the New York district thus 
continue under temporary price ad- 
vances of 1@2c previously granted 
by the OPA to offset the squeezing 
influence on distributors resulting 
from the termination as of December 
3lst last of the federal subsidy pro- 
gram. 


The move, which it was. stated 
would remain in force “until neces- 
sary economies in distribution are 
effected”, was contained in Amend- 
ment 18 to MPR 280 and Amend- 
ment 153 to Supplementary Regula- 
ion 14 applying to the New York 
listrict, and Amendment 152 to Sup- 
plementary Regulation 14 in the case 
f the Chicago area. 


Both changes became effective on 
March 30th, and served to maintain 
he status quo in pricing arrange- 
nents. It will be recalled that the 
emporarily advanced retail price ceil- 
ings were originally to expire with 
\pril Ist, at which time Secretary of 
\griculture Claude R. Wickard was 
slated to inaugurate an economy pro- 
‘ram in fluid milk distribution on a 
iation-wide basis which was to have 
en sufficient to counteract the de- 
‘line in retail rates to “pre-increase” 
evels. 


Proposals Previously Outlined 


Full outline of the initially-devel- 
yped provisions of the distribution 
‘conomy program as evolved by Food 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


Administration — officials 
covering the New England district, 
the New York metropolitan area and 


Distribution 


some other sections have been com- 
prehensively presented and discussed 
in previous issues of the \MERICAN 
Mitk Review. 


No recent public announcement of 
progress toward placing the plan in 
its final shape has come either from 
Washington headquarters of the FDA 
or regional offices. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that serious snags must have 
been encountered which prevented 
promulgation of the official program 
on the previously-announced date of 
April Ist. 


As a corollary to this move, Secre- 
tary Wickard signed.an emergency 
order on March 26th suspending for 
thirty days a portion of the pricing 
provisions of the federal milk .mar- 
keting order for the New York met- 
ropolitan area in order to prevent a re- 
duction of 25 cents per hundred pounds 
in the producer price of Class 1 milk 
which would have become effective 
April 1st. The suspended portion 
called for a drop from $3.50 to $3.25 
per hundred pounds in the Class 1 
rate. The Secretary's announcement 
stated that the move was taken “to 
meet an emergency need for the pro- 
duction of all available foods”. 


Industry-Originated Plans Launched 


Meanwhile, the economy movement 
in milk distribution continued to gain 
impetus from industry-sponsored pro- 
grams in many areas with the ap- 
proval of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. A number of these coop- 
eratively developed and_ officially 
sanctioned programs for procurement 
and delivery conservation arrange- 








ments have long been in successful 
operations in many areas, and have 
been given full summary in formet 
issues of the Review. 


\mong the latest of these is a sched- 
ule submitted by 3,200 producers, 100 
carriers and 28 processing plants lo- 
cated in the St. Croix County, Wis- 
consin milk shed, which received the 
sanction of the ODT on March 27th 
Under this set up, non-essential truck 
travel is eliminated and a conserva- 
tion of 422,670 truck miles annually 
will be achieved, the ODT said. 


The plan was approved under a 
procedure agreed upon by the ODT, 
the War Production Board and_ the 
UL. S. Department of Justice designed 
to further safeguard farmers and 
other from prosecution under the 
anti-trust laws when engaging in 
group action to conserve transporta- 
tion in the interest of the war effort 


Market areas for the processing 
plans are zoned so that generally the 
milk from each producer is trans- 
ported to the processing plant nearest 
the producer's farm in point of high- 
way miles. Any price changes made 
have received the consent of the pro- 
ducers affected. 


On another front the Md.-Va. Milk 
Producers Association has achieved 
a reported saving of about 210,000 
truck miles per year for milk hauling 
trucks delivering producers’ milk to 
distributing plants. 


“This has been accomplished,” says 
the Association, “by arranging for. 
shifting producers between the vari- 
ous plants so that, as far as possible, 
each truck hauling milk to the city 
from the farms of the members of 








the Association will unload all the 
milk at one plant. This cannot be ac- 
complished for every truck because 
it is impossible to make the necessary 
exchanges of producers between some 
of the plants. 

“The average number of stops that 
each truck makes in order to deliver 
its load of milk has been reduced from 
1.74 to 1.27. This has made it pos- 
sible to save about 10 miles per day 
per truck. It also saves a lot of time 
formerly wasted by trucks having to 
wait before getting to the receiving 
platform of the milk plant. Unloading 
schedules,” the Association points out, 
“have been worked out so that most 
trucks arrive at the time scheduled for 
them to unload so they can drive up 
and unload immediately.” 


Great interest naturally centers 
among all trade elements as to the 
form which the FDA economy plan 
for the big distributing areas will 
take when it is finally issued. 


——— or 


ELIGIBLE FOR TIRES 


Washington, D. C.—Retail milk delivery 
vehicles perform a service necessary to the 
public welfare and will be eligible after 
April 13th for replacement tires when their 
present casings are not recappable, the Office 
of Price Administration announced April 
7th. 

Heretofore they have been eligible only 
for recapping services and could not get re- 
placements when their tires wore out. Since 
this situation has been found to interrupt 
necessary milk deliveries, these trucks have 
been transferred from the “B” eligibility list 
in the tire rationing regulations, to the “A” 
list which includes vehicles which perform 
the most. essential services and hence are 
eligible for tire replacements. 

The change is made by Amendment No. 
22 to Ration Order 1A—Tires, Tubes, Re- 
capping and Camelback. Effective date of 
the amendment is April 13th. 


WM. H. BERG APPOINTMENT 





—_——_ 

William H. Berg has been named vice- 
president of Winthrop Chemical Company, 
Inc., according to a recent announcement. 
A pioneer in the marketing of vitamins, Mr. 
Berg is director of special markets and of 
the industrial division of Winthrop Chemical 
Company. 

Mr. Berg is a graduate of the Sheffield 
Scientific School at Yale University. He 
was associated with White Laboratories from 
1923 to 1938, and was its president and 
general manager upon his resignation. In 
1939 he joined Alba Pharmaceutical Com- 
pany as vice-president, and transferred to 
Winthrop early this year when that com- 
pany absorbed Alba. “ 
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Suggests Pay Boost 

New York Area 

Recommends $4.50 Blanket Rise 
for Inside Milk Workers 


Impartial Chairman 


Recommendation issued March 14th 
by Ralph T. Seward, impartial chairman of 
the milk industry of tne New York- 
Metropolitan area, calling for a new work- 
ing contract between milk distributors in the 
area and their employees providing a blan- 
ket weekly wage increase ot $4.50 for 5,000 
so-called inside workers, and setting a 54- 
hour week for 8,000 milk truck drivers and 
salesmen. 


was 


Copies of the recommendation were im- 
mediately sent to the War Labor Board, to 
169 milk handlers in New York and New 
Jersey and to Locals 338, 680 and 584 of 


the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Mr. Seward’s program would make the 
wage increase retroactive to October 25th 
last, meaning payment of an estimated $450,- 
000 in back wages. It was his suggestion 
that the companies be permitted to pay this 
sum in installments monthly, semi-monthly 
or tri-monthly, over the next six months. 


Differs from Union Requests 


Previous negotiations for a new contract 
covered the period November 30, 1942 to 
January 26th of this year, with the union 
demanding a 15 per cent increase above 
current wages for only the inside employes, 
such as bottlers, loaders, mechanics and 
laboratory workers. On a flat basis the 15 
per cent increase would, it is reported, have 
averaged a little more than $6.00 per week. 
On the other hand, the milk dealers asked 
a lower base rate of pay, and proposed an 
increase in commissions for driver-salesmen. 


The recommendation, although less than 
asked by the union, still represents for the 
workers involved more than 15 per cent 
increase over workers’ earnings on January 
1, 1941 set as a model in determining cost- 
of-living wage increases by the “Little Steel” 
formula. However, since the $4.50 advance 
when applied to all employes is less than 
the 15 per cent set in the “Little Steel” for- 
mula, Mr. Seward recommended a reopen- 
ing of the entire wage question next fall. 


The union had asked no wage rise, for 


salesmen and drivers, but had requested a 
48-hour week for them time-and-a- 
half pay for overtime. Mr. Seward, in set- 
tling upon a 54-hour week, recommended 
that overtime be paid at straight-time rates 
up to 57 hours, and at time-and-a-half rates 
thereafter. 


No WLB Decision as Yet 


Up to this writing no decision in the mat- 
ter has been handed down by the WLB, 
whose approval is necessary. Milk distributors 


with 





have as yet withheld public comment as ito 
what effect the award, if granted, would 
have upon the price of milk. 


It is being generally pointed out througn- 
out the trade that the recommendation for 
very substantial wage increases to milk 
handlers’ employes comes at a time when 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
been devoting a great deal of effort to work- 
ing out a program for a material reduction 
in cost of milk distribution in order to effect 
a 1@1%c drop in the cost of milk to the 
consumers without a decrease in producers’ 


returns. 
———— eo—ame 


INDUSTRY HAS JOB TO DO 





“The Dairy Industry Has a Job To Do” is 
the title of a new booklet in the nature of 
a report to the dairy industry on progress 
that has been made by the National Dairy 
Council in laying a foundation for future 
nutrition research. The Council hopes that 
it will stimulate early action in establishing 
a permanent, larger and more broadly con- 
ceived nutrition research program. From it 
may be learned something of the fundamental 
and basic problems confronting the dairy 
industry that can be solved only through 
more nutrition research. 

Milton Hult, present of the Council, states 
that the National Dairy Council is proud of 
its service to the dairy industry during the 
past quarter century in furthering and de- 
veloping nutrition research. The time has 
come, however, for an industry supported 
research program far more extensive than 
has been provided in the past. He adds that 
the war is placing the dairy industry on the 
defensive. It is time to take the offensive- 
toward new horizons — through nutrition 


research. 
—__-o7—a 


MILK CONSUMPTION UP 





Consumption of fluid milk in the Niagara 
frontier milk marketing area has averaged 
about 50,000 quarts a day more since the 
beginning of the year than in the correspond- 
ing period last year, according to a recent 
announcement. 

In February consumption was about 7,000 
quarts a day greater than in January. 

Milk production in the same area last 
month was about 13,112,578 quarts, compared 
with about 13,592,776 quarts in February, 
1942. 

Sa ere 


HIGH PRODUCER 





Moscow Idaho—The University of Idaho 
owns a registered Holstein cow which ha: 
recently completed a record of 530 pound 
of butterfat and 15,029 pounds of milk. This 
is nearly three times the production of the 
average dairy cow in the country, says ‘The 
Holstein-Friesian Association of America. 

Her official name is Idaho Veeman Jane 
and she was 2 years and 3 months of age 
when she began her record.” She was milked 
three times daily. 
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REVIE 


Cditorially o oahi 


April Fool in Earnest 


PRIL 1ST has come and gone, an 
A poi Fools’ Day indeed for those 

of the country’s market milk hand- 
lers who had been promised by that date 
full elucidation of the Food Distribution 
Administration’s ambitious program under 
which a general reduction of 1@1%c per 
quart was to be effected in prices which the 
consumer must pay for milk, without any 
corresponding cut in returns to producers 
jor that part of their output drawn into the 
fluid classification. The government’s plan, 
announced in January and since then the 
subject of intensive effort on the part of 
FDA regional milk regulatory officials in 
all major federally-controlled areas, en- 
visaged the replacement of temporary retail 
price advances granted dealers in leading 
sections by the OPA to supplant the former 
subsidy program, by a drastic schedule of 
savings moves in procurement and dis- 
tribution. 


All of this elaborate revamping of existing 
yperations in the field was to have been 
ready for inauguration at the opening of 
April, its effects being counted upon to per- 
mit the falling back of consumers’ prices to 
late December levels and the decline in rates 
to the dairyman provided seasonally under 
the federal control orders. But something 
went awry. Somewhere the cogs of bureau- 
cracy involved in grinding out this particu- 
lar project slipped a tooth or two, and an- 
nouncement was forthcoming that existing 
retail ceilings were being extended in New 
York, for example, and the scheduled April 
Ist drop in the Class 1 price voided pending 
repairs to the governmental machinery. 


There is little to wonder at in the dilemma 
and delay at Washington. It’s a tough job 
to take apart a milk procurement, handling 
and distributing mechanism which has been 
half a century in the making and put it to- 
gether again so that unaltered-cost raw ma- 
terial can go in at one end and come out 
the other ready for the consumer at a price 
reduction of 1@1'%c per unit,—without im- 
portantly cutting the labor element. And 


when, as in the case of the vast New York 
area, an impartial arbiter of employer- 
employe relations tosses a $4.50-per-week 
blanket “indoor” wage boost recommenda- 
tion bombshell into the proceedings, it looks 
as if the federal planners will have to rely 
on a miracle to reach their utopian goal! 


The whole problem is excellently and in- 
telligently summarized by an informed close 
observer of the dairy scene in a recent letter 
released by the Pennsylvania Association of 
Milk Dealers as follows: 

The implications of the proposed 
concentration of business in the Bos- 
ton Milkshed are not quite as serious 
as first indicated. OPA is desperately 
trying to hold down consumer costs. 
This is their job and a very necessary 
one, too. Serious inflation would mean 
the ruination of almost all businesses, 
so we must recognize the tough job 
they have in face of all the pressure 
for higher prices. 


Agriculture is pushing for more 
money for farmers, claiming that pro- 
duction will collapse otherwise. Fin- 
ally a deal was made that FDA would 
put men in the field to see what econ- 
omies could be effected in processing 
and distribution of milk so as to sat- 
isfy everyone. 

Now it is obvious to anyone fam- 
iliar with the fluid milk industry that 
only nominal savings could be ef- 
fected in processing, as the maximum 
spread between the most most effici- 
ent and the most inefficient plants 
probably would not exceed 1% cent a 
quart. There is, however, a wide 
spread in distribution costs. Dr. 
Leland Spencer, in a survey entitled 
“Costs of Distributing Milk in New 
Jersey,” states that distribution costs 
in that state vary from a little over 3 
cents to nearly 8 cents per quart on 
retail routes. It would appear that 
here is the place to effect economies, 
but nothing can be done because any 
effective measure would be violently 
opposed by labor unions. As a result, 


the only remaining field for econo- 
mies is in the country receiving plants. 
In country plants nandling less 
than 400 cans the costs are generally 
too high, but where this volume of 
milk is exceeded, the saving by con- 
centration is small. While we do not 
have the facts, it appears that there 
are a considerable number of small 
receiving plaints in the Boston shed, 
which probably accounts for the con- 
centration program in that area. This 
is not true in the New York shed, as 
90 per cent of the milk is handled in 
plants receiving over 400 cans, There- 
fore, concentration in this area would 
accomplish practically nothing. 


It is obvious that the men assigned 
to this job by FDA are up against a 
hopeless proposition, as long as the 
“hands off” on distribution costs is 
maintained. In order to save face they 
will have to make certain recommen- 
dations which will probably accom- 
plish very little but may be very dis- 
turbing to the industry. 


We are prophesying that the whole 
food program will break down this 
summer for just such reasons. While 
Mr. Wickard is Food Administrator 
in name, he is practically helpless be- 
cause of lack of authority. Aside 
from the price paid the farmer, 50 per 
cent of the cost of milk to the con- 
sumer is in labor, the balance being 
paid in plant and delivery supplies, 
fuel, electricity, water, insurance, 
taxes, management salaries, profit, 
etc. If nothing can be done about the 
labor cost, representing 50 per cent, it 
is useless to waste time and energy 
on the others. 


Naturally the entire question is completely 
independent of the justice or otherwise of 
the recommended award to the employes of 
New York area milk handlers. In arriving 
at his decision in this specific case, the 
impartial chairman of the district’s industry 
must of course have been completely con- 
suggested wage increases 
were essential to bring the employe group 


vinced that the 


in question into something like accord with 
the “Little Steel” formula pattern. The mat- 
ter simply serves to bring into focus the 
necessity for a completely realistic approach 
to the problems of milk merchandising costs 
on the part of federal officials. No other 
treatment is in final analysis possible. 
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Far-Sighted Preparedness 

ENTIONED more fully on another 
page of the Review is the newly- 
sponsored program of the National 


Dairy Council which gears the organiza- 
tion’s activities to prepare for conditions 
most likely to prevail when the present 


world-wide conflict ceases. 


Specifically, the directing heads of the 
Council have set a course to determine new 
facts on nutrition research designed 
certainly to establish the importance of dairy 
products as essential foods in a post-war 


period. Financing of the new work, pointed 


more 


in many directions, is being undertaken by 
the American Dairy Association, the Choco- 
late Syrup Manufacturers’ Association and 
the National Dairy Council itself. Recogni- 
tion is given to the fact that in peace time 
the dairy industry will not enjoy the tre- 
mendous demands for its products being gen- 
erated currently by the armed forces and the 
Other foods also will 
undoubtedly compete vigorously for a bigger 


Lend-Lease program. 


share of the consumer’s stomach capacity 
and requirements. And it will be 
foods for which there has been accumulated 
the most effective and substantiated evidence 
of nutritional values that will be preferred 
in a highly competitive post-war world. 


those 


The far-sightedness of those executive of- 
ficers of the National Dairy Council and 
their associated groups in thus adapting the 
wide-awake organization’s functioning to 
rapidly changing conditions is indeed worthy 
of hearty commendation. 


She, Too, Is Rationed 


OSSIE, to do her part in the achieve- 

ment of wartime dairy production goals, 

must first get her full ration of protein 
feed, as illustrated on the cover of this 
month’s issue of the Review. Fortunately, 
our bovine friend does not need red or blue 
coupons; but accoding to nature’s laws if 
she does not get sufficient essential feeds 
unable to produce her maximum 
amount of milk. While it is well-nigh im- 
possible to obtain trained dairy hands to feed 
and milk more cows, it is possible for dairy 
farmers, by better feeding and better care 
of the cows he does milk, to increase the 
production per cow. 


she is 


It is a well-established truth that unless 
we give we cannot receive,—and the extent 
of our rewards is measured in almost direct 
proportion to what we give whether it be 
the service of our hands or minds, or feed 
that is set out for the cow. 


That strong, muscular hand shown in the 
picture her generous 
scoopful of necessary nutrients is the same 
that performs the arduous duties of hand 
milking or conducts the chore with a milk- 
ing machine. 


serving Bossie with 


It is such hands that turn out 
the essential milk and dairy 
vitally 


products so 
needed by the young men in our 


Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Merchant 
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Marine fighting the battles of democracy in 
all sections of the world. A salute to Bossie 
and the men on our dairy farms! 


Our thanks to The Borden Company for 
their courtesy in permitting us the use oi 
this impressive photograph. 


An Eye to the Future 


Kk. DUGDALE, prominent adver- 
tising executive, in the January- 
* February issue of the Cherry- 


Burrell Circle, sounds a timely bit of advice 
to milk distributors in regard to perpetuat- 
ing their brand and firm names during this 
war period when consumers are prone to 
become more apathetic to brands in their 
zeal to buy available. Mr. 
DUGDALE packaging still is 
the best ‘Traveling Billboard’ any dairy has 


whatever is 
says: “Smart 
yet employed to keep its name alive. In- 
dividualized styling of bottles 
colorful 


smart, 
lettering and advertising messages 
on bottles . . . are two of the best sales 
builders and customer retainers in the dairy 
business”. 


It may be added that during this period of 
product shortages for con- 
sumption a milk distributor might readily 
question the feasibility of continuing those 
features and activities which pertain to ad- 
vertising and publicity. Such reasoning may 


dairy civilian 


But when 
peacetime conditions shal! again prevail and 
competition once more becomes keen in the 
dairy field, then will those firms which have 
maintained a consistent publicity and public 
relations policy be in a markedly more favor- 
able position than those concerns less far- 
sighted. 


possibly be justified temporarily. 








—_— 


WAR FINANCING DRIVE 

Washington, D. C.—The greatest finan- 
cial drive in the history of the United States 
will open on April 12th to back up the men 
in the services and keep America’s now gi- 
gantic war machine in successful action, the 
Office of War Information has announced, 
reviewing the upcoming home offensive. of 
the Second War Loan. 

The total military bill for the war of 1914- 
18 amounted to only 31 billion dollars. In 
this war, appropriations and _ contract 
authorizations since July, 1940, already total 
about 240 billions. Eighty-five billion dol- 
lars must be spent in the fiscal year of 1943 
alone. 

Aside from the money that will be raised 
by taxes, 13 billion dollars must be raised 
in the next few weeks by the Second War 
Loan, the direct which is to 
fmance the present tremendous war strategy, 
now fingering out in offensive actions all 


purpose of 


over the globe. Americans on the home front 
have this money in pocket, OWI said, quot- 
ing Treasury Department statements that 
\mericans’ current holding of currency and 
commercial bank deposits are at new record 


levels, and that a large share of this current 


backlog is immediately available for invest- 
ment in Government securities. 





WINS ARMY-NAVY “E” 





Presentation of the Army-Navy “E” 
to the Golden State Company, Ltd., plant 
at Tulare, Cal. for excellent performance of 
war work in processing dairy products will 
be made at the plant in Tulare April 15th, 
it was announced April 3rd from California 
Quartermaster Depot headquarters, Oakland, 
California. 

Evidences of the award will be an “E” 
pennant to fly above the plant which earned 
it and an “E” lapel pin for each employee 
of that plant to wear. These will be pre- 
sented at the ceremony on plant property. 

The award was announced in Washing- 
ton, D. C., March 22nd jointly by Under 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson and 
by Under Navy James V. 
Forrestal. 


Secretary of 


———-—___- 


RACHAEL REED NAMED 


Becomes Director of Consumer Rela- 
tions for The Borden Company 


Miss Rachael Reed has been appointed 
Director of Consumer Relations for The 
Borden Company, with headquarters at 550 
Madison Ave., New York. Since August, 
1940, Miss Reed has been Mid-West Director 
of Consumer Relations for The Borden Com- 
pany, with offices in Chicago. 

Miss Reed was graduated from Drexel 
Institute in Philadelphia, with the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, 
and received her M.A. in Biochemistry from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. She 
has been Director of local council units of 
the National Dairy Council in Nashville, 
Dayton, Cincinnati and Kansas City, Mo. 

Miss Reed is a member of the American 
Home Economics Association, American Die- 
tetic Association, American Association of 
University Women, Chicago Federated Ad- 
vertising Club and the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Chicago. She is a Fellow of the 
American Public Health Association, in 
which she is chairman of the membership 
committee of the Food and Nutrition Section 
and a member of the coordinating committee. 


————_ — 2 — 


HEARINGS ON “FORTIFIED” 








From Madison, Wisconsin, comes the re- 
port that standards and regulations govern- 
ing the production, sale and labeling of vita- 
min and mineral fortified milk in Wisconsin 
will be considered at four public hearings 
Milton H. Butten, 
director of the State Department of Agri- 
culture made the announcement. 


between April 12 and 16. 


The hearings will be held at Milwaukee 
April 12, at 10 A.M. in the courthouse; Ap- 
pleton, April 13, in the courthouse ; Madison, 
April 14, in the State Capitol; Eau Claire, 
\pril 16, in the courthouse annex. 
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Amendment Hearings 
Inclusion of Cheese Subsidy in 
Formula Would Raise 
Prices to Producers 


A public hearing to consider two pro- 
posed amendments to the Federal order 
regulating the handling of milk in the New 
York milkshed was held, March 16 and 17, 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. The hearing was re- 
quested by the Metropolitan Cooperative 
Milk Producers’ Bargaining Agency, Inc. 
and other producer cooperatives represent- 
ing a majority of the farmers supplying milk 
to this area. 


One proposed amendment would provide 
relocating differential payments on all class- 
es of milk other than Class 1, to facilitate 
the transfer of milk from fluid milk plants 
to plants using milk for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 


A second amendment would “loosen” the 
formula which determines the price of milk 
going into cheese manufacture and include 
in the formula any subsidies for manufac- 
turing cheese which may be in effect. At 
the present time, a 334-cent subsidy is avail- 
able for each pound of cheese manufactured. 
This subsidy is paid to manufacturers who, 
in turn, reflect it to the producers supplying 
them with milk. If the amendment were 
effected, producers in this area would receive 
approximately 25 cents per hundredweight 
more for milk being manufactured into 
cheese than they are now receiving. 


In Favor of Change 


A. D. Hakes, secretary of one agency, 
testified that the 17 cents represented the 
cost to the primary plant of receiving, weigh- 
ing, testing, cooling, storing and shipping 
the milk on to manufacturing /dants. 


Proponents of the amendment contended 
that the differential of 17 cents would per- 
mit plants receiving the milk from farmers 
to sell surpluses to manufacturers of by- 
products on an economical basis. Paying 
farmers the present price would force them, 
they contended, either to re-sell at a loss 
or dump the milk during months of heaviest 
production in the New York market with 
the result that there would be a break in 
the existing price structure and demoralize 
the industry in this area. 


Sol. Pincus, New York City deputy health 
commissioner, contended that dairy hand- 
lers would be encouraged to resell it for 
manufacture into by-products, thus cutting 
into the city’s milk supply. 


Van Buskirk Opposes Change 


M. G. Van Buskirk, of Chicago, argued 
that the differential would constitute an 


artificial trade barrier, giving plants in the 
New York area a government-fostered and 
unnatural competitive advantage over mid- 
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western producers in selling cream and 
other by-products to Eastern markets. 


Others opposing the measure claimed that 
it would reduce the income of dairy farmers, 
forcing them in turn to increase the price of 
fluid milk. 


——_—- o—m ee 


FOWLER AND DEGER APPOINTED 





Names New 
Members of Merchandising Staff 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


Appointment of two new members of the 
merchandising division of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company was announced today by 
Howard A. Trumbull, manager of the 
division. 

They are R. R. Fowl- 
er, who has been as- 
signed to the Toledo 
office, and Charles E. 
Deger, who will be on 
the staff in the Chi- 
cago office. 


Mr. Fowler was born 
in Manistee, Mich., re- 
ceived his education in 
Chicago and was grad- 
uated with a Bachelor 
of Science degree from the University of Chi- 
cago. Later he was connected with the Fed- 
eral Electric Company, the Utility Securities 
Company, both of Chicago. He then went 
with Proctor & Gamble of Cincinnati and 
later to the Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
in Lockland, Ohio. He 
joined the Owens-Ill- 
inois Glass Company 
in January. 





R. R. Fowler 


Mr. Deger was born 
in Dayton where he 
was educated, graduat- 
ing from the Univer- 
sity of Dayton. He had 
retail store operating 
experience in Dayton 
and then joined the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company organ- 
ization serving in Dayton, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago. He joined the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company in January and has 
been assigned to the merchandising division 
in Chicago. 





C. E. Deger 


————“-(—>- 


REGIONAL ADVANCE 





In the New York State counties of Dutch- 
ess and Putnam, Sylvan Joseph, regional 


OPA Administrator, has announced the es-, 


tablishment of new prices for fluid milk sold 
in that area. The schedule permits a cent-a- 
quart increase for about 20 per cent of the 
supply while the remaining 80 per cent re- 
mains the same. 

Under the order small dealers who have 
been selling at lower prices are permitted 
to bring their rates up to the higher levels 
of 13 cents a quart in glass containers, 14 
cents in paper, both undelivered, and 15 and 
16 cents respectively, delivered. 


Raise Milk Prices 


OPA and D of A Grant Tentative 
Advances in Philadelphia, Balti- 


more and Washington Areas 


Washington, D. C.—To eliminate regional 
inequalities in connection with the program 
of milk price stabilization, the Department 
of Agriculture and the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announced on April Ist tentative 
approval of increases in milk prices at both 
the producer and retail levels in Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 


A joint statement said, “these adjustments 
eliminate regional inequalities and place the 
major markets along the entire Eastern Sea- 
board on an even competitive basis with re- 
spect to prices paid to producers for milk.” 
Consumers were assured that resale price 
increases will be in the minimum amount 
necessary to prevent impairment of distribu- 
tive facilities in the markets affected. 


Specifically, farmer increases will amount 
to 43 cents per 100 lbs. for Washington pro- 
ducers, 35 cents per 100 Ibs. for Philadelphia 
producers, and approximately the same in- 
crease for Baltimore producers. 


Other Actions Taken 


In addition to an increase in the Class I 
price, the marketing agreement for the Wash- 
ington market tentatively approved by the 
Department of Agriculture, provides for the 
allocation of nearly all locally produced milk 
to Class I uses, the proration of extra costs 
for “emergency” milk among all handlers 
according to the volume of their Class I milk, 
and several other amendment of an adminis- 
trative character. The proposed amended 
order for Washington must be approved by 
at least two-thirds of the eligible farmers 
voting in the referendum before it can be 
put into effect. 

The marketing agreement for the Phila- 
delphia market will be placed before handlers 
for signature and approval of producers 
will be determined by the Department of 
Agriculture without a formal referendum. 
Upon completion of these two steps the De- 
partment can issue an amendment to the 
Philadelphia order changing the Class I pro- 
ducer price from $3.70 per hundredweight to 
$4.05 per hundredweight. 

Producer prices in Baltimore are not reg- 
ulated by the Department of Agriculture. The 
OPA will take the necessary action to pro- 
vide for increases in the maximum price of 
milk in this market since Baltimore would 
experience a loss of milk supplies to the 
other markets unless increased prices were 
granted to Baltimore milk producers. 

eS a ee 


Robert H. Heep, assistant secretary and 
director of the De Laval Separator Uo., ot 
Trenton, N. J., was tendered an informal tes- 
timonial reception March 18th by his asso- 
ciates upon the fiftieth anniversary of his 
service with the De Laval company, 
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This spring many of us will be enjoying 
good exercise by walking in the country- 
side. If we look around with an exploring 
eye, we can enjoy at the same time some 
unique diversion. April brings the great- 
est show on earth. 


Overhead red gauze gathers like a 
delicate mist through the tops of the red 
maples. This phenomenon is light green 
in the Norway maples. Deep purple 
among the elms. Yellowish in the oaks. 
These delicate colors that hover in the 
hardwood trees in the very early spring 
are a swift transition from the dark 
silhouettes of winter to the fountains of 
green leaves of summer. They are the 
tree flowers that are so little understood, 
because if people see them at all they 
take them for unfurling leaves, instead 
of flowers. 


. Underfoot, where the ground is wet 
along the streams, you will see surpris- 
ing things happening. The skunk cab- 
bages look like mottled purple shells 
with a spiral twist and a very sharp tip. 
The light green leaves of the skunk 
cabbages will be sticking up through the 
ground about a week’s growth behind 
their flowers. If these young leaves are 
dug up, the underground parts of them 
will be white. They can be boiled and 
make delicious eating, provided the 
water is changed two or three times to 
carry away the fetid odor of the plant. 
Nearby, bright green leaves are open- 
ing wonderful accordion pleats. This 
plant, which is so vivid and interesting 
only in the early spring, is known as 
false hellebore, a member of the Lily 
Family. These are the two earliest plants 
to push up from the earth in spring. At 
the same time, in drier spots in the 








woods, the trailing arbutus will be in 
full bloom with its pink and white flow- 
ers of rare fragrance. 

If you are only a Sunday walker, you 
will be surprised how completely the 
scene changes each week. Instead of 
skunk cabbages and false hellebore, the 
next Sunday you will find bloodroots 
and hepaticas. The former is easily 
recognized by its broad, fantastically 
shaped leaves with deep sinuses and 
curving lobes. These wonderful leaves 
are jade or blue, and the bloodroot flow- 
ers usually poke up through the middle 
of the leaf. Because the bloodroots and 









the hepaticas grow low to the ground 
and their flowers are only an inch more 
or less across, you must stoop and exam- 
ine them closely to realize that here are 
two of the most beautiful American wild 
flowers. But they are so succulent, so 
delicate that, if you pick them, they 
collapse in a few minutes. Succeeding 
weeks will bring a succession of other 
spring flowers, such as adder’s-tongue, 
spring beauty, jack-in-the-pulpit, violets, 
and so on. 

In this spring show you will note that 
there are two kinds of flowering plants: 
the woody and the herbaceous. The 
former group includes trees and shrubs. 
These have wood in their trunks and 
stems, so that the plant body survives 
the winter without the need to rebuild it. 
The woody plants can open their buds 
and go right on where they left off in the 
fall. On the other hand, the herbs, hav- 
ing no wood in their stems, collapse and 
disappear in the fall, and they must 
begin all over again building up from 
seed or hidden roots. It’s little things 
like this that are worth seeing, and it’s 
reassuring to know that Nature can be 
depended upon to stage its great show 
when April comes. 





You can BOIL Patapar 


Patapar* Vegetable Parchment can be soaked in water 
indefinitely — even boiled without harm. And it is grease- 


resisting, odorless, tasteless. 


That’s why Patapar is the ideal material for milk can 





gaskets, bottle hoods, gaskets 
for clean-out ports on milk 
coolers, and many other uses. 


Is there a job Patapar can 
do for you? For full informa- 
tion write us outlining your 


requirements in detail. 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 240 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Need For Milking Machines 


An Interesting and Comprehensive Study Showing the Increasingly Vital Part 
Mechanical Equipment Must Now Play in Milk Production 


(By The De Laval Separator Company, New York City) 


country. With the entry of this country into the war, the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture set as its goal for 1942 the production of 125 
billion pounds of milk. Actually approximately 120 billion pounds 
of milk were produced, so that we failed to reach this goal by 5 
billion pounds. The goal for 1943 is set at 122 billion pounds and 
many authorities question the possibility of reaching it. 


[: 1941, 115,498,000,000 pounds of milk were produced in this 


The chief limiting factor in dairy production today is the extreme 
shortage of farm labor, particularly skilled farm labor required in 
dairy production. No subject is being given more consideration or 
discussion, for it is already seriously affecting food production, and 
it can be summed up by what President Roosevelt said in a radio 
address of October 12, 1942, as follows: “Perhaps the most difficult 
phase of the man-power problem 
is the scarcity of farm labor.” 
This situation will become in- 
creasingly acute as the war 
progresses. 


As a result of the scarcity of 
iarm labor there has been an un- 
precedented number of dispersal 
sales of dairy herds in this 
country. Many other dairymen 
have been forced to cut down 
the number of cows maintained 
and a large number of the lower 
producing cows which should 
have been kept in production 
have been sent to slaughter. 


More labor is required for 
dairy production than for any 
other crops. The following is an 
estimate of the labor required for dairy production for the year 
1942 as prepared by United States Department of Agriculture: 

Man hours 
Care of cows and producing milk 3.780,000,000 


Raising calves and heifers and care of bulls 400,000,000 
Producing feed ‘ sas panes 1,344,000,000 


5.524.000.0000 


Total man hours 


Labor Saving by Machines 
Of the total man hours required in dairy production 68 per 
cent is required for the “care of the cows and producing milk,” and 
of this percentage, milking the cows requires more time than any 
other operation. There is no question but milking the cows is the 
bottleneck in dairy production. 


The milking machine offers the only practicable way of enabling 
dairy farmers to maintain and increase production with less help. 


With a milking machine one man can milk from two to four 
times as many cows as can be milked by hand, and in most cases 
do a better job of milking. It also enables boys and girls, and older 
men and women who could not ordinarily milk cows by hand, to 
help with the milking and in many cases completely relieve the 
farm men from this task so that they can devote their time to other 
farm work. The milking machine will aid in the situation of present 
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Scene in Modern Dairy Barn Equipped with Milker 


scarcity of farm labor by enabling dairymen to use farm labor un- 
skilled in milking or dairying which may be obtained from sections 
of the country where any surplus of farm labor exists. 


The amount of time saved by the milking machine depends upon 
the size of the herd. With large sized herds the time of one or 
more men may be completely saved. Several yars ago The De Laval 
Separator Company made an extensive investigation among its milk- 
ing machine users in various parts of the country and based on 
reports from 1,844 users it was found that on an average they 
reported a saving of two hours and twelve minutes per day over 
hand milking. 


Based on a saving of two hours per day an average sized milker 
outtit will save 730 man hours 
per year. An average sized 
milker outfit, consisting of a 
pump and two units, together 
with an electric motor, weighs 
approximately 260 Ibs., the bulk 
of which is cast iron. There- 
fore, 260 lbs. of material in a 
De Laval Milker will save 730 
man hours per year, or a ton 
of material put into milkers will 
save approximately 5,600 man 
hours per year. Can material be 
put to any better use in food 
production ? 


There are approximately 25 
million cows in the United States 
that produced a total of 120 bil- 
lion pounds of milk last year 
the sale of which amounted to over 20 per cent of the total farm 
income. 


Milking Hands Unavailable 


Every drop of this milk must be taken from the cows either by 
squeezes of the human hands, by mechanical milking machines, or 
by calves. Milking 8 cows per hour by hand is considered a fast 
rate and to milk these 25 million cows by hand would require 
6,250,000 man hours per day sirice cows must be milked at least 
twice every day. 


Milking cows by hand is an art that fewer and fewer people 
have been learning during the past twenty years; therefore, hand 
milkers are simply not available. It is hard, confining labor and is 
extremely disliked. Before the present emergency dairy farmers 
were finding it increasingly difficult year after year to secure satis- 
factory hand milkers, even when a plentiful supply of ordinary farm 
labor was available. 


It must also be kept in mind that migratory labor and the kind 
of help that might be mobilized in cities for emergency duty on 
farms, is of little or no value for milking cows by h&nd, but can 
be taught to milk with machines. 
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The proper milking of cows by the use of the modern milking 
achine does, in most cases, materially increase milk production 
over that with the type of hand milkers now available, and poor 
ind milkers always fail to get maximum production from the cows. 


The milking machine makes it practical and economical to milk 

avy producing cows three times a day, thereby increasing pro- 

duction 10 per cent to 20 per cent. (Dr. C. H. Eckles and United 
States Experiment Station, Beltsville, Md.) 


The extreme scarcity of some types of farm machinery is being 
met by loaning equipment from one farmer to another, and by 
custom work. This cannot be done with milking machines as they 
must be permanently installed on the farm in which they are to 

used. 


The question is sometimes asked—how large a herd should be 

justify the use of a milking machine. This depends entirely upon 
circumstances. Herds of ten or more cows are usually considered 
large enough to justify a milker. It has been the experience of this 
company, and we are certain will be borne out by every other milking 
machine nfanufacturer, that when a man having a small herd such 
is 8, 9 or 10 cows, purchases a milking machine he soon finds that 

can handle additional cows without any extra help and almost 
invariably does so. The quickest way of increasing herd sizes is to 
equip the smaller herds with milking machines and they will soon 
add more cows. There are also times when a small herd owner, 
through inability to milk by hand any longer because of neuritis, 
rheumatism, old age or other physical infirmities, would be forced 





dispose of his cows if it were not for the milking machine. 


Production by Herds 


The following table, based on the 1940 census, shows dairy 


oduction by herds: 





1-2 3-9 10-19 20-29 Over 29 
cows cows cows cows cows 
farms milking cows 4,663,431 50.6% 36.8% 10.0% 1.8% 0.8% 
total cows milked 21,936,556 14.9% 39.9% 27.5% 8.9% 8.8% 
gals. milk produced 
11,508,243,768 11.9% 35.0% 30.2% 10.9% 12.0% 
Dairy prod. sold 8,600,315,180 
gallons milk 2.8% 33.2% 35.6% 13.4% 15.09 
farms selling dairy products 
2,630,846 22.7% 17.7% 3.2% 1.5% 
dairy products sold 8,600,315,180 2.8% 35.6% 13.4% 15.0 
Farms selling whole milk 953,898 13.76 27.6% 7.1% 3.9 
milk sold (gals.) 5,375,407,901 1.0% 21.1% 37.4% 18.1% 22.4% 


From the foregoing it can be seen that 12.6 per cent of the 
erds in this country have ten or more cows, or 587,592 herds of 
ten or more cows, all of which are large enough to justify the use 
f milking machines. These herds have 45.2 per cent of all dairy cows. 


The importance of, this 12.6 per cent of total dairy herds of 
‘ Or more cows in this country is better appreciated when it is 
msidered that they produce 64 per cent of the total dairy products 
old, and 77.9 per cent of all whole milk sold. Therefore, it is 
bsolutely essential that this class be given the means to marntain 
nd, if possible, increase production. 


The question then arises—how many of the herds in this 
ountry large enough to justify the use of milking machines now 
ive them? Unfortunately no reliable statistics are available show- 
ig the number of milking machines that have been sold in past 
ears. This is due to the fact that milking machine manufacturers 
ave reported their sales in different ways. Some companies have 
eported their sales as complete outfits, a vacuum pump and as many 
nits (averaging slightly over two) as required, together with 
cessories comprising an outfit. Other companies have reported 
heir milking machine sales according to units, and still others added 
otal pump sales to total unit sales and have reported these as total 
Therefore, the available figures are confusing and 





nilker sales. 
nisleading. 


While milking machines have been sold in this country for a 
umber of years past, sales were not active until 1929. During the 
lepression years because of the great surplus of farm labor, sales 
were extremely small. It was not until 1940 that milking machines 
vere sold in considerable quantities and in 1941 sales increased from 
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200 to 300 per cent over 1940. It is estimated that between 50,001 
and 60,000 complete outfits were sold in 1941 and the same in 1942 


Every informed person, however, knows that up to 1940 the 
percentage of herds large enough to justify the use of milking 
machines and so equipped at that time, was small. 


Estimate of Machine Users 


In the latter part of May, 1942 The De Laval Separator Com 
pany sent a questionnaire to all its dealers throughout the country; 
and replies were received from 47 per cent. At that time these 
dealers estimated that 31 per cent of the dairy farmers throughou 
the country having herds large enough to justify the use of milking 
machines, were equipped with them at that time. We believe thi: 
to be an accurate estimate by men in the best position to know. 


Assuming that 50,000 milkers have been sold since the time 
the results of the questionnaire were received, and further assuming 
the 50,000 milkers represent about 8 per cent of the 587,592 farmers 
who need milkers, it makes a total of 39 per cent equipped with 
milking machines at this time. Perhaps the percentage of farms using 
milking machines in the highly developed dairy sections would run 
somewhat higher. Assuming, however, that 50 per cent (which is 
liberal and undoubtedly too high) of the farms in this country with 
herds large enough to justify milkers now have them, would leave 
a total of 293,796 dairy farms with ten or more cows still milking 
by hand, which will eventually need milkers and many within the 
next year. This does not take into consideration some herds of 
less than 10 cows that should be machine milked. 


\ sufficient number of milking machines should be authorized 
for manufacture during 1944 and are urgently required for the 
following reasons : 

(a) To meet the shortage of farm labor that has been taken 
into war work and the Army and Navy. 

(b) To prevent the further reduction of dairy herds due 
to the inability to secure help for milking. 

(c) To assist in obtaining the production of milk and 
dairy products requested by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(d) To make three times a day milking practical and thus 
increase production. 

(e) To insure proper milking practices which will preserve 
the health of the cows and increase rather than decrease 
production. 

(f{) To enable dairymen to use the kind of help unable to 
milk by hand, but able to operate a milking machine. 

(g) To enable women, children and old people to assist 
with milking or handle it entirely. 


Eliminate Concentration 


The concentration provision in Order L-170 should be com- 
pletely elminated for the following reasons: 


(a) There are two companies, including De Laval, in Class 
\, and two in Class B, who prior to 1943 manufactured a large 
percentage of the milking machines and had the largest and best 
dealer organizations, trained to render service on a nation-wide 
basis. Concentration, if continued, will adversely affect dealers 
and service to users. 


(b) Service in connection with milking machines is ex- 
tremely iimportant. Milkers are the only machines that work 
on living animals with highly developed nervous temperaments 
and delicate milk secreting organisms. It is important that they 
be operated properly and kept in proper adjustment, and that 
the services of local dealers who understand the operation of 
these machines be quickly available when needed. Unless these 
dealers have some new machines to sell it will be difficult for 
them to remain in business and continue to render such service. 


(c) By reason of concentration Order L-170 and the neces- 
sity for rationing milkers, some dealers do not have sufficient 
machines to sell, and some companies lack deater organizations 
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in other areas. It has been suggested that dealers temporarily 
take on the sale and distribution of other makes of milkers. 
This is not practical for it requires such dealers to handle 
duplicate sets of repair parts and to sell and attempt to service 
machines with which they may not be thoroughly familiar. 


(d) Because the. milker industry is young, machines differ 
widely in design and method of operation. In certain localities 
users may be familiar, through use, with certain types of machines 
and it is a mistake to require them to use a type of machine 
with which they are not familiar and for which there is no 
proper service available in that particular community 


(e) There are from 250,000 to 300,000 milking machines 
now in use in thise country and it is most important that proper 
service be available for the users of these machines, and the 
companies and dealers who originally sold them are in the 
best position to continue this responsibility . 


(f) Milking machine manufacturers should be permitted to 
distribute machines through their present dealer organizations 
and not be required, as under the present rationing order to 
sell milkers in areas where they have no dealers. 


Minimum Needs for 1944 


In order to maintain milk production at present levels we believe 
that a minimum of 50,000 complete milker outfits should be provided 
ior distribution in 1944. 


A total production of 50,000 milking machines we believe repre- 
sents the minimum requirements. In 1941 and 1942 about 50,000 
machines were produced and in neither of these years was the 
quantity sufficient to take care of the actual needs. It is doubtful 
that the 50,000 machines, which we understand will be produced in 
1943, will be sufficient. Therefore, this quantity for 1944 is considered 
very conservative and the absolute minimum. If this number is 
authorized for manufacture and is distributed during 1944 there 
will still be from 250,000 to 300,000 herds in this country needing 
milking machines. 


Furthermore, in order to enable manufacturers to obtain materials 
and set up production schedule so that these machines will be 
available for distribution when needed, manufacturers should be 
notified of their quotas at least three months and preferably six 
months ahead of the period of production covered by the new farm 
equipment order. 


Refrigeration Equipment Order 


Washington, D. C.—Stricter control over production and de- 
liveries of refrigerating equipment except domestic refrigerators and 
farm milk coolers, was established March 27th, when WPB amended 
General Limitation Order L-38. 


The order affects the entire refrigeration industry, restricting the 
delivery of any new or used parts (a) to emergency repair service 
as defined in the order and to fill purchase orders bearing a rating 
of AA-4 or higher, or (b) to fill an authorized purchase order, or 
(c) to orders for direct use by the armed services. All replaced 
parts made of metal must be delivered by the owner to the dealer 
or producer, if required, or disposed of through a scrap dealer within 
thirty days. 


The refrigerating system for a farm milk cooler may be ob- 
tained by the manufacturer of such coolers only on an “authorized 
order”. The subsequent delivery of such completed coolers is not 
1estricted by this order. 


The delivery of any new parts regardless of how they were 
acquired for inventory (other than for emergency repair service) 
can be made only on an “authorized order”. 


Delivery of new equipment from producer to producer or pro- 
ducer to dealer is not affected. 


April, 1943 
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Filtering Milk 
SOON ENOUGH 

... at the Intake? 


Filtering Milk COLD — at the Intake —is the one 
sure way of getting ALL the dirt, debris, and bacteria- 
breeding matter out before it dissolves in the agitation 
and heat of handling! 

That’s why Dairies and Dairy Authorities use and 
recommend DAMROW RAW COLD MILK FILTRA- 
TION. It’s the FIRST Filter to successfully handle 
cold 40° Milk IN VOLUME — up to 25,000 Ibs, and 
more per hour! New GRAVITY method plus extra large 
filtering surface makes this high capacity possible - 
builds up NO pressure, cannot force dirt through, catches 
\LL extraneous matter. 


Prove this more effective, more economical 
method to sure Milk Filtration. Write 
today for features and details of the 


DAMROW 


RAW COLD MILK : 
erating while Filter cloth is 
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Illustrated — Dual Installation 
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Conserve Refrigerating Efficiency 


Authority Outlines Definite Procedures to Maintain Maximum Operation of 


Machinery With Minimum of Breakdowns and Losses 


*This paper on the subject “Wartime Operation of 
Refrigeration Machinery” was prepared by Leon Buehler, 
Jr., recently appointed Chief Refrigeration Engineer of 
The Creamery Package Manufacturing Company. Mr. 
Buehler is a prominent member of the American Society 
of Refrigerating Engineers and has had wide practical 
experience with all types of refrigerating equipment 
under various conditions. His remarks, especially during 
this wartime period of imperative conservation, should 
be decidedly helpful to operators of refrigerating plants. 





FTER slightly more than a year of total war many 

selves felt and they are likely to become more 

dislocations in industry have already made them- 
severe as time goes on. The output of some plants has 
been drastically cut due to shortages, shift of population 
or government edict while others in war production centers 
or those providing goods for the armed forces or lend- 
lease may be operating at a greatly increased rate. This 
has happened in the face of all sorts of shortages. 


We are asked to conserve power. New equipment 
is made available only on priorities based on actual need 
and contribution to the war effort. Repair parts may be 
slow and difficult to get. Refrigerants are none too plenti- 
ful and the gas cylinders in which they are shipped are 
one of the critical shortages. In the face of all this, skilled 
operating personnel—brains combined with experience 
were never too plentiful—has been depleted by the draft. 
Loss of production of war goods due to machinery failure 
can never be made up when time is the essence. Spoilage 
of food, which in normal times represented only a loss to 
their owner, is now truly a national loss due to scarcity. 


Now, there is more than usual need to keep the wheels 
turning, to fit available machinery to the job at hand, to do 
the seemingly impossible and to operate at the highest 
point of efficiency. There are no ten easy lessons to train 
the skilled engineer nor can the answers to the many di- 
verse problems that arise be printed in these pages. It is 
hoped that the following remarks may be of value to the 
executive as well as the operating engineer. For the solu- 
tion of specific problems beyond the knowledge of the 
operating crew, advice—usually free—may be had from 
machinery manufacturers. 


Maintenance and Efficiency 
At this time, as never before, all moving machinery 
should be inspected and adjusted. Replacements should 
be ordered for worn parts to avoid lengthy shut-downs 
waiting for repairs after an actual failure. Keep all mov- 
ing parts adequately lubricated with the correct grade of 
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oil. Particularly, clean oil strainers and scale traps. In- 
spection by factory trained service men may be advisable 
if the operating crew lacks experience. 


Excessively high head pressures are the principal! 
cause of power waste. Where water is scale forming, 
clean condensing surface frequently and thoroughly. Even 
a thin layer of scale will seriously reduce heat transfer. 
Keep the system free of non-condensible gas. An efficient 
purger is strongly recommended as an aid to this end and 
to save scarce refrigerant. With adequate condensing sur- 
face, efficient operation allows a maximum of 5 degrees 
difference between the temperature corresponding to the 
head pressure (as found in the refrigerant tables) and 
the temperature of the water leaving the condenser. Un- 
less water is expensive or scarce, circulate copious quan- 
tities. Keep spray pond or cooling tower nozzles clean 
and clean pump impellers to assure maximum water cir- 
culation and efficient tower operation. 


For minimum power requirement per ton of refrigera- 
tion and highest capacity, the suction pressure should be 
kept as high as possible. To this end the following sug 
festions are made. 


1. DEFROST COILS FREQUENTLY. A clean sur- 
face is much more efficient. Fan type room coolers are especi- 
ally sensitive to frost accumulation. The following highly 
effective method of defrosting such coolers is suggested. 
Provide a means of spraying water over the coils and a drain 
to the sewer. When defrosting stop the fan, shut the expan- 
sion valve and turn on the water. Unless the coils have 
been allowed to ice up too much this should remove the 
sce in a few minutes. In applying this method to below- 
freezing rooms, the water line must be made self-draining 
—pitched toward the outlet—the water cut-off valve must 
be outside the cold room and a vent cock must be provided 
to break the vacuum so that the line will drain. 


2. KEEP EVAPORATORS FREE OF OIL. Oil does 
not refrigerate and will keep a portion of the surface in- 
active. Therefore periodically drain all coils. This particu- 
larly applies to flooded evaporators. Ice cream freezers and 
hardening rooms are good examples. 


3. ADJUST EXPANSION VALVES and controls to 
wet practically all of the evaporator surface. This will re- 
sult in the highest suction pressure. Ammonia systems 
operate most efficiently with a slight superheat in the suc- 
tion (about 10 deg. or just enough to assure no liquid is 
reaching the compressor). Liquid slop-over reduces capacity 
and greatly increases power requirements in addition to 
danger of damaging the compressor. Freon 12 or methyl 
chloride systems are more efficient with a high superheat 
but only if the plant has been designed for this type of 
operation by the provision of some type of superheating 
heat exchanger. If liquid refrigerant persists in coming 
back to the compressor in spite of all attempts at valve 
adjustments, it is suggested that an expert be called in to 
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recommend the needed changes to the control or system to 
overcome the difficulty. : Ws W418 AT] yy 
~-y 4. IF SUBSTANTIAL PORTIONS of load are at A Y LEZ 
high temperature (such as mfik cooling) and other portions F SG 
of the load are at low temperature (such as ice cream } , 
freezing and hardening) investigate the possibility of split- 
ting the load by the use of two machines, one of which 
operates at a high suction pressure and the other at a low 
suction pressure, or the possibility of handling the high 
temperature load at one time and the low temperature load 
™ at another. Substantial savings in power or increase in 
. production may thus be made possible. 
isable 
Shortage of Refrigerant 
pepe Your plant may be short of refrigerant which you 
a are unable to immediately replace. Always be sure that 
Even the refrigerant level in the receiver (or condenser) is above 
nsfer. the liquid outlet to the expansion valve so that no gas can 
aceomt blow from the highside over into the lowside. This may 
d and mean cutting back on expansion valves and starving the 
—" coils thus reducing their performance. You will, however, 
oe still be getting better results than if you let gas blow over. 
o the It may be necessary to juggle liquid from one evaporator 
) and ’ ‘ A 
Un- 
quan- 
clean 
r cir- 
igera- 
ild be : 2 
ue Why Wrestle. 
- ene OR every milk plant, today, it’s nip-and-tuck, 
= anyway. Tires, gas, help, taxes, reports, replacement pri- 
Pspeci- orities, and a dozen-and-one other problems to be tackled. 
highly Yes, unless you're using good gaskets, you can wrestle, too, 
rested. with every heater, milk line, and cooler joint in your entire plant. 
3 drain But why wrestle? Why use the rest, when you can 
expan- have the best? 
; have SEAL-LEAKS are made on automatic machines. 
ve the Always uniform in shape and thickness. An exact fit, always. 
Cut from special sweet, clean, ordorless Beaverite stock. Unit 
below- ore : : " packed in new-style sanitary containers that protect the unused 
aining gaskets at all times. “A gasket for every dairy use.” 
i to another. For instance, in order to operate an ice cream Sees ie cee ee ne ee ee 
aes freezer successfully you may have to shut the expansion “as mewn: °@.6h 2 
valve to the hardening room so as to withdraw ammonia 
il does from the latter to have enough for the freezer. After the 
ce in- freezing is finished you can then go to work on the harden- 
asticu- ing room again. Don’t confuse the above as a recom- 
oe mended method of usual operation. If you can get plenty 
of refrigerant, keep your system well charged. If you 
‘ols to can’t get it, however, you must use some such expedient 
vill re- as suggested above. If you are short of refrigerant, don’t 
yetems hesitate to purge as usual providing you have an efficient 
nal purger. If you have none, you should try to purchase or 
ee improvise one. Without a purger you just can’t afford 
can dn to blow away refrigerant if you can’t get any more. 
methyl A final word on this subject. DO NOT store refrig- 
erheat erant in the cylinders. Charge it into your system as soon 
cuca as you get it and send back the empty cylinders. DO NOT Thea teat 7 as ee eaaicede 
eming buy more refrigerant than you charge into your system. 2 ‘Universa wee tt 
paren mead gael ca of _ _— critically needed items. BEAVERITE r ALO) LUGS ie 
: o keep one longer than absolutely necessary at this ti > - A: 
— hag Pag ni wlsy , wae Beaver Falls. New York. U:S°A 
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The Overloaded Plant 

If your load has been increasing until you feel you 
simply must have more capacity and yet you can’t get 
the needed priority assistance, first put into effect the 
various suggestions already covered to improve operat- 
ing efficiency. Perhaps you have already gone as far in 
that direction as possible and your plant is still too small. 
Possibly the compressor speed can be increased. The 
higher speed may not be quite as efficient, the compressor 
may wear out quicker but in an emergency such considera- 
tions are secondary. Caution! The decision to permit 
an increase in compressor speed must be left to a trained 
engineer who is competent to check the machine for 
strength. Flywheels, for instance, running at excessive 
speed may burst and cause terrific damage and loss of 
life. Checking the rim speed against the rule of thumb 
maximum of a mile a minute is not enough. Rim bolts or 
links may be too tight for that speed. The size of the 
driving motor must be checked to be sure it is large enough 
to drive the compressor at the higher speed. Electric 
motors usually will safely carry a continuous overload of 
about 10 per cent. This point had better be checked by 
the motor manufacturer. The motor starter may have 
to be provided with heavier overload devices. 


Running at Reduced Load 


Perhaps your business has fallen way off. You might 
violate all of the rules for efficient operation and easily 
get the needed output. If you are satisfied to do this, you 
will find your power costs will go sky high. Possibly your 
best solution will be to simply operate your refrigeration 
machinery fewer hours per day and let us say eliminate 
one or two shifts thus materially reducing your. labor 
costs, The energy charge in your power bill will drop off 
in proportion to the reduction in operating time. The de- 
mand charge in your power bill will not be changed one 
bit. It may be that if you could operate longer hours with 
lower power requirements thus reducing this demand 
charge you could make greater savings. That is something 
you will have to analyze in each case. Where possible the 
best way to reduce compressor capacity is to cut down 
the speed. This should be checked by the manufacturer, 
especially where the desired speed reduction is great, to 
see whether the flywheel is heavy enough and that the driv 
ing pulley on the motor does not get too small. A collateral 
saving will be made in that the reduced compressor ca 
pacity operating on the original evaporators will give a 
somewhat higher suction pressure. Also a check should 
be made that the reduced compressor capacity is large 
enough to handle such part time loads as ice cream frezers 

Some compressors are equipped with capacity reduc- 
ing devices as clearance pockets or bypasses. Such devices 
are useful to balance the compressor to the load during 
off peak hours, but it is not suggested that they be em- 
ployed to get capacity reduction continuously as they are 
all wasteful of power. 


Balance Compressor and Load 


Where speed reduction is not possible, increasing 
clearance by inserting a spacer ring under the cylinder 
head may be resorted to or the suction valve may be re- 
moved from one cylinder or a piston and rod may be re- 
moved. Any such expedients should be checked by the 
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manufacturer as their practicability depends upon ques 
tions of flywheel effect, balance, etc. 


Too large a compressor for the load is always waste- 
ful of power and in defense areas contribute to overload- 
ing the available power generating and distributing system. 
To the owner it is an unnecessary expense. Many plants 
have a peak refrigerating load of relatively short duration 
yet require some refrigeration the remainder of the day. 
In those cases a small compressor to take care of the off 
peak load will pay for itself in a surprisingly short time. 


Most of this advice is good in peace as well as in 
war. You can forget all about it if you do just one thing. 
Hire a competent operating engineer—if you can get one. 
Unless your plant is very small he will be well worth top 
notch wages. Encourage him to stay up to date. See that 
he is furnished copies of trade magazines. If educational 
facilities such as provided by the National Association of 
Practical Refrigerating Engineers are locally available, 
see to it that he makes use of them. Permit him to meet 
machinery salesmen. They usually are highly competent 
men anxious and willing to be of assistance. Encourage 
him to have professional pride; foster his self-respect 
You don’t want a grease monkey on that job. 





Horses Increasingly Important 


‘A horse! A horse! My kingdom for a_ horse!” exclaimed 
Shakespeare’s King Richard III in time of a dire need; and while 
the milk distributing trade may not be in such a serious predicament 
as King Richard it 
is constantly seeking 
suitable animals for 
milk routes to re 
place motorized 
equipment in con 
formity with ware- 
time ODT truck con- 


servation orders. 


In New Haven, 
Connecticut, the well- 
known Brock - Hall 
Dairy never entirely 
discontinued the use 
of horses on their 
routes, even during 
the period when it 

Driver E. F. Wendland and ‘‘Major’’ was considered al- 

most a universal 

trend to convert from horse-drawn to motorized equipment. When 

the trend was reversed this dairy found itself in a favorable position 

in respect to horses and wagons. With personnel well trained in 

the care of horses and horse-drawn equipment it became necessary 
only to expand along their established lines. 


In the illustration shown herewith is Route Salesman Edward F 
Wendland with his well-trained horse, “Major.” This route covers 
one of the residential sections of New Haven about 10 miles from 
the Brock-Hall plant. 


Buy U. S. War Bonds 
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PLAN TO HELAY 


r-Time 








Some war-time dairy operating prob- 


lems are merely old problems in a new 
form. Others are new and unfamiliar. 
From every point of view it is impor- 
tant that the best solution to these 


problems—old or new—be found. 


As you will understand, we of the 
R. G. Wright Co. are unable, for the 
time being, to supply a// the new and 
improved equipment you will need. 

Therefore we are anxious to cooperate 
by offering a means of exchanging 
experience on various war-time oper- 
ating problems—of sharing ideas, of 
securing opinions within the industry. 
For example, you have probably found 
the solution to difficulties that are both- 
ering operators in the next county, or 
an adjacent state. On the other hand, a 
distributor in a distant city may have 
worked out ways of getting along with 


less manpower...or of reducing total 
route mileage without lowering his 
standard of service to customers...or of 
cutting down on bottle and case losses. 


As a matter of patriotic cooperation 
and in the interest of assuring ade- 
quate supplies of vital food for the 
Armed Services and the public, these 
ideas should have general circulation 
within your industry. 


So, we ask you to send in your ideas 
and experiences in operating under 
war conditions. We'll combine all the 
information we receive in a practical 
down-to-earth bulletin, which we will 
publish as frequently as new material 
warrants. These bulletins will, of course, 
be available to all free of charge. 


This plan is designed for the benefit of 
the dairy industry. Won’t you help us 
make it as valuable as possible? 
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BUFFALO, 


CAN WASHERS + BOTTLE WASHERS + PASTEURIZERS 


















YOUR IDEAS, YOUR OPINIONS MAY 
BRING PEACE CLOSER! 


How have you met the conditions that war- 
regulations have made necessary? 

. 
How do you think these regulations could 
be improved in order to better meet the 
growing shortages of manpower, tire rub- 
ber, gasoline, equipment, etc.? 
Send us your answers—and ask us to mail 
your copy of practical, down to earth “Dairy 
Victory Bulletins”. There is no charge. 


HELP YOURSELF AND YOUR INDUSTRY... 
WRITE TO: 


“Dairy Victory Bulletin Board’’ 


R. G. WRIGHT CO. 
2933 Main Street, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


HT CO. 


NEW YORK 


SURFACE COOLERS + WEIGHING AND 


RECEIVING EQUIPMENT * SANITARY PUMPS * CONVEYORS + AND OTHER MILK PLANT EQUIPMENT 
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Proper Operation of a Milking Machine 
CESTION 
machine for my herd of 22 cows and four heifers 
I after reading your article in the Orange County 
Farm Bureau News on saving time using milking ma- 


Being interested in securing a milking 


chines, shall appreciate your advice in my case. 

There are so many makes of milking machines on 
the market claiming to be the best or just as good. Most 
of the farmers using them have little or no way to com- 
pare them. Has there been any comparison made among 
available milking machines as to whether or not one is 
easier on cows than another? 


Would you consider one or two units advisable for 
my needs? Do you consider the milkers good 
because | can get for my dairy one unit reasonable ? 

W. F. M., New York. 

ANSWER—I doubt whether there is a great deal of 
difference in the efficiency of the various milking ma 
chines most popular in New York State. I am sure that 
all the machines will do a good job if they are properly 
operated. You indicated in your letter that dairymen have 
a great many different machines, and most of the owners 
are well satisfied with their own machines. Many dairy- 
men definitely say that the man operating the machine is 
much more important for good results than is the kind of 
milking machine. The ——-—-—— must be a good ma 
chine, because roughly two out of every five dairymen in 
the United States are using that machine, 


| would not advise your getting only one unit for 
your 22 cows. As a rule if a man can milk 10 cows per hour 


per unit, he is doing a fairly respectable job. Your herd 
will require at least two hours for milking if you have only 
the one unit. One man can operate two single units, do 
his own stripping and carry the milk—provided the milk 
house is not too far—and milk 20 cows per hour. I know 
some men in New York State who average over 20 cows 
per hour. I believe that one man with one unit would lose 
considerable time. 


The big point, as we see it, in operating a milking 
machine is to train the cows to milk quickly, and as soon 
as the cows are finished take the machines off. In starting a 
dairy on a milking machine, I would not leave the machine 
on any cow more than five minutes. If there is not more 
than about one-half pound of milk left in the udder and 
this is fairly well distributed among the four quarters, | 
would not strip that cow. Some of your cows may require 
quite a bit of stripping when you first start using the 
machine and taking it off in five minutes. Most of these 
cows will accustom themselves to the faster milking. One 
way to speed up the milking of a particular cow is to 
either wash the udder with warm water just before the 
machine is put on, use a strip cup just before the machine 
is attached, or massage the udder for a few seconds just 
before the machine is put on. The cows that require 
stripping should be stripped immediately after the ma 
chines come off, otherwise they will tend to become slower 
and slower in giving down their milk or may develop in 
what is commonly called a “stripper”. Develop a definite 
routine at milking time and stick to it. The quick milking 
is saving certain dairymen in New York State as much 
as two hours per day. 
















pure products. 


“Credicott” Milk, Cream and Mold Dises 
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BE SAFE?! Test your Milk for Sediment— 


All experienced dairymen KNOW that milk untested for sediment may be a menace and prove a boomerang 
-they just won't take that chance. They know the little time and expense needed to test properly pays big 
dividends in satisfied customers, the approval of health authorities and the assurance of delivering absolutely 





“E-Z-LOCK” Sediment and Mold Test Cards 


Mold Test Equipment and Chemicals 


20 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED FOR SEDIMENT AND MOLD TESTING—WORLD'S LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS 


New “Illinois” Cream Sediment Testers 
“Langsenkamp-Wheeler” Milk Sediment Testers 
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The important thing in the successful operation of 
machine is that the cows be handled in such a way that 
hey will give their milk down quickly. Make sure that 
he machines come off just as quickly as the cows have 
een milked out. Many dairymen in New York State are 
iow working on a quicker milking time and are more than 
atishied with results. 


> Ne 


Destruction of Pathogenic Bacteria in Milk 


UESTION—Can you give me information at what 

pasteurization temperatures different disease germs 

are killed, such as septic sore throat, undulant fever, 
nd so on? 


—C. L. S., Vermont. 


ANSWER—It is difficult to give really specific an- 
wers to your question relative to pasteurization times and 
temperatures to kill the various disease-producing bacteria 
that may be found in milk. 


According to some of the standard textbooks on dairy 
bacteriology, the most resistant strain of the tubercle ba- 
cillus which has been tested was killed at a temperature 
of 140 deg. F. when held for 20 minutes. Quite a number of 
research workers have found that 138 deg. F. for 20 
minutes is the temperature treatment required kill the 
tubercle bacillus. 


The organism which causes Malta fever, or the fever 
that humans may contract when drinking goat’s milk that 
has in it the abortion organism of goats, and the organism 
which causes undulant fever, or that disease contracted 
by drinking cow's milk infected with the Bang abortion 
disease, according to most investigators, are both killed 
by the time the milk reaches 140 deg. F. There are a few 
figures to show that it has taken a temperature of 140 deg. 
and a holding time of 10 minutes to kill the Malta fever 
organism, and 145 deg. for 30 seconds to kill the undulant 
fever organism. 

The typhoid bacterium, according to experimenters, 
has not been found to survive heat treatments above 140 
deg. F. for over 2 minutes. Most people have never been 
able to find the diphtheria organism in milk after the milk 
has reached 140 deg. F. without being held at that tem- 
perature. 

The hemolytic streptococci represent a greater variety 
of organisms than are represented by 
producing bacteria common to milk. 
found by 


the other disease- 
The heat treatments 
various investigators for the hemolytic strep- 
ococci causing septic sore throat or scarlet fever, that 
ave been found in milk, range from 135 deg. F. for 5 
ninutes to 140 deg. for 20 minutes. There are other 
iemolytic streptococci found in milk which are not patho- 
enic to man and which will withstand 143 deg. for 30 
ninutes. As a rule, these organisms are not very common 
in samples of pasteurized milk representing large areas, 
but we have found that certain sources of pasteurized 
nilk may rather commonly show the non-pathogenic 
hemolytic streptococci. These organisms have also sur- 
ived 143 deg. for 30 minutes in the laboratory. 


From the above one can readily see that our present 
pasteurization standards are well above the longest times 
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For FINER, 
SMOOTHER PRINTS 






Use DOERING 
BUTTER PRINTERS 


These machines are your guarantee of 
(1) perfect molding; (2) accurate 
weights; (3) positive moisture control. 
Made in four sizes. Catalog on request. 


& SON, 


1379 W. Lake St. 


“wh, 
CHICAGO 


Your Best Bet is AUTOMAT ! 


Sanitary machines for wrapping and cartoning butter that deliver the 
goods with precision, rapidity and flawless operation. 
Free package room analysis and service. 


AUTOMAT PACKAGING MACHINE WORKS 


15 Broadway, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Division of C. Doering & Son, Chicago 














DAIRY FARMERS! 


YOUR OWN RADIO PROGRAM: 


OF THE WORLD! 
..- NATION! 


... FARM! 


CLIFTON UTLEY EVERETT MITCHELL 


Famous world and 
national commentator 


Popular Conductor of the 
Farm and Home Radio Hour 


| 
W MAL—Washington, 
BLUE NETWORK Central Time Zone 
Montana (Rebroadcast) 
Washington (Rebroadcast) 
MICHIGAN NETWORK _ 6:15 P.M. 
WISCONSIN NETWORK . 2:45 P.M. 
MICHIGAN COPPER NETWORK = 12:45 P.M. 
DON LEE NORTHWEST NETWORK. 3:45 P.M. 
WNAX—Yankton | 5:15 P.M. KUJ—Walla Walla . 4:45 P.! 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


THE VOICE OF THE DAIRY FARMER 
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GUEDELHOEFER 
MILK WAGONS 


Since 1880 manufacturing house- 
to-house delivery equipment. Since 
1880 this name in wagons has 


meant Durability and Convenience. 


Get our prices on complete sets of 
wheels and axles for change-over 


and replacements, shafts and parts. 


BUY DIRECT 


John (uedelhoefer Wagon Co. 


202 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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and the highest temperatures found to destroy the patho- 
genic organisms which may be carried by milk. I hope 
that the above answers your question, but, if not, please 
do not hesitate to write again. Write any time that you 
think we can be of help to you. 


+ Sa 


Phosphatase Test for Determining Pasteurized Milk 
That is Safe 


UESTION—Our milk inspector has just been in 

our plant to tell us that the last sample he took of 

our milk showed the milk to be underpasteurized 
because the test was .05. He told us several things to check 
but I have one or two questions I would like answered. 
Does .05 test always mean that the milk is underpasteur- 
ized? How reliable is the test? Our thermometer checks 
O. K. The chart for that day shows 1434 degrees and 
about 31 minutes. 

—F, K., New York. 


ANSWER—From your recent letter asking for in- 
formation pertaining to a phosphatase test result, I assume 
your health department is using the same test as the one 
used by the State Department of Health, namely, a modi- 
fied Kay and Graham method. According to our State 
Department of Health a phosphatase result on milk of .05 
and over invariably means that the milk was not properly 
pasteurized or raw milk was allowed to get into properly 
pasteurized milk. This latter point should not be over- 
looked. 


You mentioned in your letter that the thermometer 
was right and the chart showed 143.5 deg. and 31 minutes. 
Have you actually timed the recording thermometer clock 
being sure to use the correct chart for the clock in ques- 
tion? Occasionally charts get mixed and occasionally the 
time on a clock is not correct. This latter should be checked 
periodically. If the milk after holding is cooled in the 
pasteurizer to 110 to 115 deg. F. before being run over 
a surface cooler or through an internal tubular cooler, it 
is of course, rather easy to determine the holding time by 
examining the recording thermometer chart. The mark- 
ings on a recorder chart do not show much, however, re- 
garding the holding time if the milk is drawn from the 
pasteurizer at pasteurization temperature. The holding 
time of the milk may continue as far as the chart is con- 
cerned even though the vat is being emptied. This means 
that one might start emptying after 20 minutes holding 
without affecting the line on the chart. If a preheater is 
used and the milk is going into the holders at 143 deg. or 
above, one can not get the holding time from the chart 
unless the time required to fill a vat is known. 


Raw or improperly pasteurized milk may get into 
the properly pasteurized milk by way of a leaky pasteurizer 
outlet valve or a leaky inlet valve, or the absence of a 
provision for the entrance of air into the raw milk inlet 
supply pipe when a vat is full. 


A laboratory worker may make errors at times the 
same as any other human being but,, of course, a good 
technician makes few mistakes. As a whole, laboratories 
in the larger communities do very reliable work, so the re- 
port as sent you is probably correct. 
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The phosphatase test as used by our State Department 
of Health and most if not all of our up-state cities is very 
reliable when used for milk. Milk which is only held for 
25 minutes instead of 30 minutes can be detected regu- 
larly by a careful worker. A temperature of 141 to 142 
leg. F. where it is held for only 30 minutes is also detect- 
able by the phosphatase test. As little as 1/10 per cent 
raw milk added to properly pasteurized milk will be de- 
tected by the test. The modified Kay and Graham method 
as used in this state is remarkably accurate. 


I believe this answers the questions in your letter. If 
I have missed anything or there are any other questions 
with which we might be able to help you, please do not 
hesitate to write again. 





California Battles OPA Rules 


Governor Warren and Legislators Make Strong Fight 
to Over-rule Milk Price Ceilings 


According to recent reports from California the milk industry 
there is anything but serene, and apparently the fundamental causes 
of the general discontent are the rulings laid down by the OPA. 
The situation finally became so critical and widespread that the 
governor of the state and other political powers were brought into 
the dispute with OPA. Reports last month indicated that Court 
action was being seriously considered to test OPA’s legal right to 
establish price ceilings on purely local anl intra-state sales of food. 


Governor Earl Warren of California is lending the power of 
his office in behalf of the dairyman who are fighting for higher prices. 
The Governor pointed out that because OPA ceiling prices on whole- 
sale and retail milk do not recognize increased feed and labor costs 
for California dairies, thousands of valuable dairy cows are being 
slaughtered every month. 


He emphasized that a court test may be undertaken to find out 
“what our rights are as a State to fix minimum prices of those 
milk products, which are in no sense a part of interstate commerce.” 
He has already authorized a preliminary study on a test case that 
would challenge the right of OPA to establish price ceilings on 
foods that do not, enter in interstate commerce. 


Other California legislators are equally as insistent as the 
Governor in demanding that OPA relax in its regulations in respect 
to milk price ceilings. Some of them have expressed in quite strong 
language what they think of some of those in OPA authority and 
declare that it is their duty as legislators in California to see that 
their people are fed and cared for first. 


Editorially, the San Francisco News suggested that steps be 
taken in an effort to reconcile over-lapping authorities, that the 
Governor invite local and regional chiefs of the Office of Price 
Administration, the War Production Board, the War Manpower 
Commission, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Jus- 
tice and other, to meet with himself and corresponding agencies of 
the state government and also representatives of food producers, 
distributors and retailers. 


Practically all of the interests that are opposed to the OPA 
ceiling regulations are unanimous in their opinions respecting the 
California dairy situation. H. G. Claudius, of the Consolidated Milk 
Producers, that handles 85 per cent of the milk in the San Francisco 
Bay area, stated that the situation in Northern California was just 
as serious as that in the South, confirming the statement of the 
Governor that within the next twelve months the entire dairy in- 
dustry in the Los Angeles area will be destroyed if the present 
rate of slaughter of dairy herds continues. 
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SAVE MILK FOR 
ry Y COUNTRY 






All-out war effort calls 





for thriftier dispensing 
of foodstuffs and MILK 


is one of them! 





Halung all 
CHEESE FACTORIES 
and CREAMERIES Remind the farmers in 


your community that it's 
too big a loss to raise baby calves on whole milk when 
Security Calf Food will do it at about 1/5 the cost. Feeding 
Security for the first six weeks after birth frees about 700 
ibs. of milk per calf for market and for Uncle Sam. It 
means a greater volume coming into your own plant — more 
business for you. 





Security Calf Food contains growth-promoting ingredients, is 
far-reaching, and calves like it. Sold on a money-back 
guarantee to feeders. Now being sold and recommended 
by Cheese Factories, Creameries, and Milk Plants from 
coast to coast. . . . Write us for more information! 


SECURITY FOOD COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


in the Review 
BRINGS RESULTS 


You have any used equipment taking up space 
You need a good man for the plant or laboratory 
You want a better job or need employment 


You need or have any special service to perform 


Insert a Classified Ad in the Review 


RATES: 


“Position Wanted”, 50c. Limit of 50 words. 
All other advertisements 5c a word ($1.00 
minimum). Keyed ads care of this publication, 
15¢ extra All payments strictly in advance. 


American Milk Review 
173 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please insert the following Classified. I 


am enclosing §..........0-.++ 


DIN as ciciienniicansnmncinigiiiinaticiination 
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Walker-Gordon Now Fortifies 
Certified Milk by Irradiation 


Big Plainsboro, N. J., Farm Laboratory Using New Ultraviolet Ray 
Apparatus Developed by Newark Concern—Improvement 


Over Yeast Feeding Method 


LAINSBORO, N. J.—Under a 
Dp... operation lately launched at 

the Walker-Gordon Farm Lab- 
oratory here, certified milk now is 
being bathed in ultraviolet rays in 
order to build up its bone-building 
and teeth-strengthening Vitamin D 
content. The operation is being con- 
ducted under the acceptance of and 
approval by the American Medical 
Association and the American Asso- 
ciation of Medical Milk Commissions. 


Adoption of the new method was 
made possible by recent improve- 
ments in the ultraviolet ray produc- 
ing high pressure quartz are lamp, 
developed by engineers of the Han- 
ovia Chemical and Manufacturing 
Company, Newark, N. J. It replaces 
special yeast feeding to cows form- 
erly used to produce the same re- 
sults. A subsidiary of The Borden 
Co., Walker-Gordon is one of the 
largest farms of its kind in the 
world, maintaining more than 2,500 
head of cows. 


Currently 3,200 of a total of ap 
proximately 22,000 quarts of milk 
produced daily are receiving the “ray 
baths”, but Alfred S. Cook, sales 
and advertising manager, foresees a 
“vastly increased market as a war 
rationed public learns to appreciate 


the importance of Vitamin D for 
babies and growing children.” 


Over 400 U. S. P. Units Induced 


Dr. Logan T. Wilson, farm labor- 
atory director, states both farm and 





Certified milk gets its Vitamin D by ultra- 

violet ray bath by means of Hanovia Alpine 

irradiation apparatus. The milk passes in a 

thin film over two stainless steel flow boards, 

during which time it is subjected to intense 

ultraviolet radiation from a_ high-pressure 
quartz mercury are lamp. 


outside laboratory tests reveal that 
milk thus irradiated contains “well 
over the 400 U.S.P. units per quart 
of Vitamin D considered the mini- 
mum daily requirement.” 


Selling now at 1 cent a quart more 


than unfortified certified milk, the 
new method notably reduces produc- 
tion costs, according to Mr. Cook. 


The ultraviolet ray bath for the 
milk requires little space and time 
for operation. Equipment was in- 
stalled a short time ago in the dairy 
room above the famous Walker- 
Gordon rotolactor. To this room, 
containing milk-blending tanks, milk 
is pumped direct from the rotolactor. 
In turn the milk to be processed by 
ultraviolet rays is pumped through 
the Hanovia Alpine irradiation ap- 
paratus, which takes up less than six 
feet of space. In about two hours 
time the 3,200 quarts now being pro- 
cessed pass in a thin film over two 
stainless steel flow boards, during 
which time they are subjected to the 
intense ultraviolet radiation from a 
high-pressure quartz mercury arc 
lamp. 


Operation Carefully Controlled 


The rate of flow and therefore the 
thickness of the milk film is care- 
fully controlled by means of a float 
tank which holds the head of milk 
constant while it flows out of the 
tank through a fixed orifice into the 
distribution troughs which feed the 
flow boards. An electric eye meas- 
ures and records the ultraviolet in- 
tensity, and through suitable relays 
maintains the intensity at a constant 
value even though voltage or other 
external factors may vary. This 
written record furnishes an essential 
check for medical authorities that 
the milk has been correctly pro- 
cessed to insure a minimum potency 
of more than 400 Vitamin D units 
per quart. 

While certified milk has not been 
activated with Vitamin D on a broad 





SAVE TIME FOR 


SCHLUETER WASHING EQUIPMENT 


By using 





Power Separator 
Parts Washer 


The SCHLUETER Power Separator 
Parts Washer and the SCHLUETER 
Power Driven Sanitary Pipe Washer 
are engineered for efficiency and dur- 
ability. These two machines save 
hours of labor in washing separator 
parts and pipes and do a better job. 
Now, more than ever, you need this 
profit-making, time-saving equipment 
in YOUR PLANT. Write for details. 


VICTORY 








Power Driven 
Sanitary Pipe Washer 


SCHLUETER DAIRY SUPPLY CO., Janesville, Wis. 
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scale, for some years milk companies eration, this included aid in preparing speci- Under the program, which has been in 
c, the have been irradiating regular and fications in connection with the production operation since November 28, 1942, FDA has 
— evaporated milk. Recent improve- and testing of ae a . o sold pining nge gta of rege 
4 ‘ \ 3 Juring >» firs f far, Mr. Buehler yrocess dried skim milk to manutacturers o 
7 ments in the irradiation process During the first World Wat a ee aps 
— Si aie elias iaiaar Mies, 2 “tk served in the Navy. spray process dried skim milk who are re- 
— ODVEATE entirely any change in mi products. quired to offer 90 per cent of their production 
time Hlavor, and the method accomplishes saci liliiiiineinninaia for government purchase. Originally designed 
iS in- with much less trouble the same re- END DRY SKIM PROGRAM to assist spray skim milk manufacturers in 
dairy sults previously obtained by yeast - meeting their trade requirements, by subst- 
alker- feeding, according to Walker-Gordon Washington, D. C.—Termination of the  tuting roller powder, the program was furth- 
room, officials. program providing for the sale of Food Dis- er expanded to take care of temporary short- 
, milk Wether diced — Fiesta : tribution Administration-owned stocks of ages of this product in various local areas. 
actor SSE NOTSSR Sam 1S oratory roller process dried skim milk was announced During the operation of this program about 
of ty was the first milk company in the February 15 by the Department of Agricul- 25,000,000 pounds of roller process dried 
edie United States to produce a Vitamin ture. skim milk were sold by FDA. 
) . . 
gn [DD milk by yeast feeding. 
n ap- aii én 
an SiX 
“Dp APPOINTS _ . 
hours C-P APPOINTS BUEHLER 
> pro- ' “2.2.0 > 8 
3 | Assumes New Post as Chief Refrig- 
r two P — 
; eration Engineer 
luring 
to the According to a recent announcement from 
om a The Creamery Package Mfg. Company, Leon 
y arc suehler, Jr., has been made Chief Refriger- 
' ation Engineer. 
, Mr. Buehler was 
lec born in New York 
re the City, and had his early 
care- schooling at Mount 
. float \ ernon, N. Y. He re- 
 maiiie ceived his M.E. degree 
from Cornell Univer- 
of the a ieee ie 
h sity in 1921. Follow- 
to the ing college, he went to 
‘d the work for the Frick Co. : 
meas- at Waynesboro, Pa. In 
et in- Leon Buehler, Jr. two years he was as- iA 
relays sistant to the chief draftsman and later be ee 
istant came an assistant to the chief engineer. 
ing hi : faudler glass-lined tanks goi 
other During his past twenty-one years of re- P auaier g ass-iine tan s going 
This frigeration engineeri Mr. Buehler has ma- 
‘ gera gineering, Mr. Buehler has ma ° 
ential terially influenced the design and application to many lend-lease milk plants 
; of equipment, a fact that is well evidenced 
that Y ce 4 : ra i " a ar ne = o ur Minimum of critical materials required. Simple maintenance 
pro- yy more than twenty patensec SRVORRIORS ens and long post-war life, also important factors. 
tency other patents pending Covermng retrigeration 
units equipment and applications such as Ammonia During World War I, Pfaudler supplied essential 
Compressors, Evaporators, Purgers, Can Fill equipment to the Food and Chemical Industries. To remove inlet and air vent 
ers, Grids and other ice handling equipment History repeats. That same role is again being an Wek ane Eee an 
t been as well as Gas Liquefaction and Automatic played with this distinction, the oquipment threads—"“clean as a whistle.” 
| pis Se a , ; = is far superior both in design and quality. 
TOaC Systems. That is why so many Pfaudler glass-lined steel 
Since iain; “P early in ’42 he has a milk storage tanks are going into Lend-Lease 
— new gerne C a a served milk plants throughout the country today. If your 
as Refrigeration and War Projects Engineer, own requirements are in any way related to the 
and has played a prominent part in engineer- war effort, you, too, are eligible to make pur- 
ne CP ener eeatenet Snciiillinn chases of essential equipment. May we suggest 
x ? ; you get in touch with us. 
° A member of the American Society of All Pfaudler milk storage tanks, whether built 
iti itatie Wininis a. Salis tn of glass-lined steel or stainless steel, are sturdily 
as a = ‘ 4 constructed with dished heads, equipped with To senave 6 Plantier Gack valve 
read several papers before the A.S.R.E., the simple, easy to dismantle inlet, observation glass- (no pocket), you simply unscrew 
latest of which on “Noncondensibles” was es, inside-outside swing manhole door, stream- mage Seay eee ee ee 
published in the March Issue of Refrigerat- flow agitator powered by a simple motor drive 
; cree : : i . driven through pulleys and Pfaudler outlet flush 
ing Engineering. He is on the General Tech- valve. Capacities 500 to 8,000 gallons—larger if 
nical Committee of the A.S.R.E., and con- desired. Get the full story in Bulletin No. 806. 
tributed the chapter on Compressors in the 
forthcoming issue of the Refrigerating Data 
Book PFAUDLER 
His broad experience and reputation in the THE PFAUDLER CO., Rochester, N Y Branch Offices 





330 West 42nd St., New York; 1442 Conway Bldg., Chicago; 

1325 Howard St., San Francisco; 455 Paul Brown Bldg., 

St. Louis; 7310 Woodward Ave., Detroit; 1318-1st Nat'l Bank 

Bldg., Cincinnati; 1228 Commercial Trs. Bldg., Philadelphia, 
751 Little Bidg., Boston. 


refrigeration industry has resulted in his 
id . . 

Vis. being consulted by various government agen- 

cies on plants and processes involving refrig- 


To open manhole door you 
simply loosen hand wheel. It 
almost opens by itself, once door * 
is turned downward as shown. 
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Borden’s 85th Annual 
Report of 1942 Operations Reveals 
Increase in Sales—Unsatisfactory 
Returns from Fluid Milk 


The total sales of The Borden Company 
and domestic Canadian subsidiary companies, 
according to the 85th annual report, made 
public March 11, by Theodore G. Montague, 
were $325,350,306 in 1942, an increase of 25.6 
per cent over 1941 sales of $259,128,514. 


Net income for 1942 was $8,379,654, 
equivalent of 2.6 per cent on sales and repre- 
senting $1.91 per share on 4,376,704 shares of 
capital stock outstanding among 49,034 stock- 
holders at the end of the year. This compared 
with a net income for 1941 of $8.270,572. 
equivalent of 3.2 per cent on sales and repre 
senting $1.88 per share on the 4,396,704 
shares of capital stock outstanding among 
48,635 stockholders at the end of 1941. 


Taxes for 1942 aggregated $15,096,404 
This was nearly twice as much as the re 
maining net income for the year and repre 
sented $3.45 per share. In 1941, taxes were 
$8,593,518, which exceeded the remaining net 
income and represented $1.95 per share. The 
company in 1942 paid out $224,925,806 to 
farmers for dairy products, to its 27,216 em 
ployees for wages and salaries and for taxes, 
as compared to $187,470,287 for these items 
in 1941. There was an increase of 399 stock 
holders and 313 employees. 


Sympathetic Approach Needed 


Mr. Montague ascribed the sales increase 
in part to somewhat higher unit prices on 
many items and in part to increased unit 
volume in all major divisions except export, 
where activities were naturally curtailed by 
war conditions. The report said further: 
“The current shortages of manpower, gaso- 
line, tires, etc., have brought some interesting 
innovations into the distribution of milk. 
In many cities every-other-day delivery to 
homes has been adopted, and the number 
of deliveries to stores and institutions has 
been reduced. This has been well received 
by the public and has resulted in placing 





* Start right—if you are con- 
verting part of your whole milk 
supply into butter now because 
of the shortage—give your 
butter the modern “armor” of a 
completely postoctins package... 
a BUTLE arafiined Carton! 
Designed to lock out germs and 


FOR YOUR BUTTER 


foreign odors...and to lock in 
quality and purity! To help safe- 
guard wartime health—to build 
goodwill now and for after the 
war—get Butler Cartons today! 
Write for samples. The Butler 
Paper Products Company, 
989 Wall Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


BUTLER *crin’ CARTONS 


“The Health Package for Butter” 


deliveries on a more efficient basis thus con- 
tributing to the war effort.” 


Mr. Montague said that some progress has 
been achieved in a study of possible prac- 
ticable methods of lowering costs. He added: 
“Substantial results can only become a real- 
ity, however, when the problem is approached 
sympathetically and realistically by Govern- 
ment, the farmer, labor and the industry.” 

The public’s increased realization of the 
nutritional qualities of ice cream as a year- 
around dairy food was reflected in increased 
sales to a new high volume. Demands of 
the armed forces were particularly heavy. 
It was observed that the per man consump 
tion of ice cream by the armed forces con 





Theodore G. Montague 


siderably exceeded the pe apita civilian 
consumption, “indicating the prominent place 
ice cream occupies as both a morale builder 
and a nutritious food for our soldiers and 
sailors.” 

“There may be additional curtailments dur- 
ing 1943, but the future for ice cream is 
not in doubt,” said the report. “It occupies 
a prominent place in the American diet be- 
cause it provides all the good nutrition of 
milk in a most pleasing and palatable form.” 


Increase in Manufactured Products 


In the Manufactured Products Division, 
nearly all products experienced great demand 








Despite increased production, however, Gov- 
ernment requirements necessitated reduction 
of supply to civilians, particularly as regards 
powdered milk. Considerable dehydrating 
equipment, designed for milk, has been 
adapted to providing the government also 
with dried lemon juice, dried egg powder, 
dried coffee extract and dehydrated soup 
Dried coffee extract, dehydrated soups and 
also canned fish, now provided to the govern- 
ment, will be made available for consumer 
use after the war. 


Production of the new item, Hemo, was 
maintained at the highest possible level but 
frequently was outpaced by demand. Cheese 
again achieved a new high sales volume. The 
report said that in 1943 the requirements of 
the armed forces and lend-lease for chedda 
cheese will be so substantial that the avail 
able balance may not equal civilian demand 
although every effort is being made to in 
crease the supply. 


In the fluid milk field, higher selling prices, 
in most cases, failed to reflect advances in 
prices to the farmer. On this score, the 
report said: 


“Our operations in the fluid milk division, 
particularly in the large centers such as New 
York and Chicago, continued to provide un- 
satisfactory returns on the heavy investments 
required by fluid milk distribution. 


“While unit volume reached the highest 
levels of recent years, the consequent effect 
on costs was not sufficient to overcome the 
rapid advances in farm prices, labor and 
operating costs. This has been particularly 
true in markets under Federal or State milk 
control. In many locations our operations 
have been ‘squeezed’ by orders of one de 


partment of the Federal government t 


pay 
more to farmers, while another agency of 
government has refused to give relief in the 
form of permitting these increased costs to 
be reflected in justified higher selling prices.” 


While The Borden Company is continuing 
its program of developing new and improved 
products, emphasis at present is concentrated 
largely on those products which contribute 


“ to the war effort. 


DRY 


Direct Distributors 


WERE 


Cars or Less — Roller or Spray 


DRY SKIM—DRY WHOLE 
MILK—DRY BUTTERMILK 


Simmons Dairy Products, Ltd. 


8 W. FRONT STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Dr. Palmer Advanced 


Widely-Known University of Minnesota 
Scientist Now Heads Division of 
Agricultural Biochemistry 


St. Paul, Minn.—Dr. L. S. Palmer, pro- 
icssor of agricultural biochemistry at the 
University of Minnesota, was named Chief 
i the Division of Agricultural Biochemistry 

the Board of Regents of the University 
on March ist. More than 30 years of re- 
search and teaching at the Universities of 
Missouri and Minnesota have earned for Dr. 
Palmer world-wide recognition as a_bio- 
chemist, especially in the field of dairy 
science. For his work as a pioneer investi- 
gator in the chemistry of milk and milk pro- 
duction, *Dr. Palmer was singled out in 
1939 to be the first recipient of the Borden 

\ward for distinguished service in dairy re- 
search. For many years he has been asso- 
ciate editor of the Journal of Dairy Science 


While Dr. 
carried him into many of the broad phases 


Palmer’s investigations have 


nutrition and vitamin values, his prin- 
ipal interest has been in such fields as the 
pigments of milk and butter, cause of but- 
ter defects and storage troubles, the physical 
and cdlloid chemistry of milk and the churn- 
ing process. He has carried out extensive 
research in animal nutrition, with stress on 
the mineral needs of dairy cattle and the 
relation of feeding to dairy production and 
quality. Since coming to University Farm 
in 1919, Dr. Palmer has directed the re- 
search of 19 students receiving the M.S. 
degree and 42 students receiving the Ph. D. 


Many Contributions to Literature 


A great many scientific publications em- 
body the findings of Dr. Palmer and his 
students. He has written or made import- 
ant contributions to seven books. In addi- 
tion he has authored or collaborated in the 
1uthorship of 166 scientific 
journals 


articles in 


Dr. Paimer’s scientific achievements have 
led to membership in the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, Amer- 
ican Institute of Nutrition, American Society 
Biological Chemists, American Academy 
American Chemical Society, 
Minnesota Academy of Science, Phi Lambda 
psilon, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Society for Experimental Biology and Medi- 
cine, American Genetic Association, Ameri- 
can Dairy Science Association, Sigma Xi, 
Camma Sigma Delta, Alpha Zeta, Phi Mu 

Ipha, Alpha Chi Sigma, Tau Beta Pi. 


Science, 


Widely Diversified Interests 


Besides his service on the staff of the 
Journal of Dairy Science, he has acted in 
the capacity of counciller for the American 
Chemical Society and chairman of its Min- 
nesota section; vice-president of the World’s 
Dairy Congress (1923); president of the 
Minnesota chapter of Sigma Xi; consultant 
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to the American Medical Association; col- 


laborator, U. S. Pharmacopoea, vitamin 
standardization committee (1937). 
A native of Illinois, Mr. Palmer received 


his B. S., M. S., and Ph. D. degrees from 
the University of Missouri and served on 
the teaching and research staffs there from 
1911 to 1919, where he established a re- 
search partnership with the late Dr. C. H. 
Eckles which carried over into many years 
of fruitful dairy research at Minnesota. As 
Chief in Biochemistry Dr. Palmer succeeds 
Ross Aiken Gortner, whose death occurred 
in September, 1942. 


LONG DISTANCE MILK 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—The Bridgman 
Dairy Company, Inc. here will send a total 
of 120,000 quarts of milk to Gulfport field, 
Mississippi, during a one-month period, re- 
cently begun, according to C. D. Bridgman, 
president of the company. 

The milk, for consumption by members of 
the Army Air Force, will be shipped in one- 
quart containers, packed in dry ice, in freight 
cars. A shipment of 8,000 quarts is being 
made by the company every other day. Com- 
pany officials said the order would not de- 
crease the milk for local consumption. 








HIRED YESTERDAY — 
a Sanitation Expert today! 


® Lo-Bax is easy to use. Even new, in- 
experienced help can do a thorough 
sanitation job — in less time and with 
minimum supervision. That’s an im- 
portant buying consideration in these 
days of critical manpower shortages. 
And every step toward simpler proce- 
dure helps solve your dairy mainte- 
nance problem. 


This scientific sanitizing agent has other 
advantages, too. Lo-Bax tests over 50% 
available chlorine...forms clear 
quick-acting rinse solutions. 
Thanks to its readily-soluble 
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form, it dissolves quickly in hot or 
cold water. Low alkalinity makes 
Lo-Bax a faster-killing bactericide. Its 
use eliminates the need for scalding 
temperatures that tend to warp metal 
and break glass-lined equipment. 


You'll be surprised how far a little 
Lo-Bax goes. A single 28-oz. bottle 
makes 1,050 gallons of dairy rinse con- 
taining 100 parts per million of 
available chlorine. And remember— 
Lo-Bax retains its strength far 
beyond the period of normal use. 
That’s economy plus! 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS [inc.) 
60 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


LO-BAX.... NUFOS... HTH 15... DRY ICE... CARBONIC GAS ... AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and AQUA... 
CAUSTIC SODA .. . SODA ASH ... BICARBONATE OF SODA . . . LIQUID CHLORINE... BLEACHING POWDER 
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Develops New Process 

Iowa Specialists Work Out Successful 

Time-Saving Routine in Washing 
Milking Machines 


Ames, lowa—A short cut process for wash- 
ing milking machines has been introduced by 
A. W. Rudnick, Iowa State College exten- 
sion dairy specialist, as a follow-up to his 
discovery of the two-minute process for wash- 
ing separators. The time-saving method for 
the milking machines was developed with H. 
C. Stendel, a former buttermaker who now 
operates a dairy farm in Worth County. 


Key to shortening the time on the process 
is the use of soap compounds referred to as 
“wetting agents.” The cost of enough wet- 
ting agent to wash two or three milking units 
plus the usual number of pails and equipment 
is about one penny. 


The machine need not be rinsed with clear 
water before the actual washing job is 
started. The flow of the solution through the 
rubber parts cleanses them of all milk. In 
fact milkstone, which is often a problem with 
other methods, generally disappears after the 
wetting solution has been used for several 
weeks. 


Here is the essential process, as outlined 
by Prof. Rudnick: Dissolve about a table- 
spoon of a wetting agent in a full pail of 
warm water—about 120 deg. F. Use enough 
of the agent to make a good suds. Then 
just as soon as the milking is completed, and 
while the unit is still attached to the vacuum 
line, suck the pail full of solution through 
the unit. Shake the unit so that all surfaces 
will be covered thoroughly. 


Next, remove the suction head and sealing 
rubber, and brush the rubber and rim of the 
bucket to be sure they are clean. While the 
solution is in the milker, quickly brush the 
bucket inside and out with a wooden-handled 
bottle brush. Brushing seldom will be re- 
quired except for the sealing rubber, the out- 
side of the bucket and the rim. 


Replace the sealing rubber and suction 
head, then suck a pailful of boiling water 
through each unit again shaking the unit so 
that all surfaces will be contacted. Remove 
the rubber parts and arrange them so that 
they will dry. 


Prof. Rudnick says he isn’t advocating that 
rubber tubing and all parts need no further 
attention. All parts should be examined thor- 
oughly for any material that might lodge in 
the tubing, valves and other parts, which 
might prevent the free passage of milk. How- 
ever, he says, the wetting agent does make 
thorough cleaning possible with a minimum 


of time and effort. 
9 —e e 


MILK PRICE UP 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—The maximum 
retail price of milk was increased a cent a 
quart in Floyd and Clark counties recently 
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in a temporary price adjustment announced 
by the regional Office of Price Administra- 


tion here. The new retail price is l6c a 
quart. On the half-gallon, the increase is 2c, 
making the price 30c and on a gallon the 
increase is 3c, bringing the price to 57c. 


Dr. Gerald E. Warren, acting price officer 
for the Indiana OPA, explained that the 
counties affected by the order are in the 
Louisville, Ky., area and that no price in- 
crease was given the two counties when ad- 
justments were granted other Indiana coun- 
ties. The order will be effective until June 1. 

—_———_ o — ¢ 


TANK EMPLOYES GET AWARD 





Employees of the Brown Steel Tank Com- 
pany of Minneapolis were presented with 
Governor Stassen’s plant safety award flag 
at a special ceremony held in the plant. 
Mayor Marvin L. Kline, made a formal 
presentation of the flag to the company’s 
safety committee in behalf of Arthur E. 





Holding the flag are (left to right): Mayor 
Marvin L. Kline of Minneapolis, who made th 


presentation to plant employees; Ed. C. 

Nelson, chairman of the company’s safety 

committee; and Arthur E. Brown, general 

manager of Brown Steel Tank Co. 

Brown, general manager. The flag was 
originally awarded to the company by the 
Minneapolis safety council at an earlier 
meeting. 


Members of the safety committee of the 
company include Ed. G. Nelson, chairman; 
Jack Bomier, Ray Fritz, recorder; Tom 
Hayda, Norman Hulleman, John Kolarsky, 
Joe Marciniak, Henry Oslund, L. Sullivan 
and L. J. Thompson. 


———“(— oe _—_ 


APPROVE WISCONSIN PLAN 


Approval by the ODT of a transportation 
plan submitted by 3,200 producers, 100 carriers 
and twenty-eight processing plants located in 
theSt. Croix County, Wis., milkshed has been 
announced. 

By the plan non-essential truck travel is to 
be eliminated and it is estimated that 422,670 
truck miles annually will be conserved. 

Under the plan, procurement areas for the 
processing plants are to be zoned so that gen- 
erally the milk from each producer is trans- 
ported to the nearest processing plant. Pro- 
ducers have expressed consent to any price 
changes made. This program is in conformity 
with ODT’s conservation policies. 


Disinfectant Flavor 


Reader Attributes Foreign Objection- 
able Taint to Smoke Generated 
by Banked Boiler Fire 


In connection with Prof. H. J. Brueckner’s 
comments on “Disinfectant Odor in Milk” 
that appeared in the March issue of the 
Review, reader “J. F. S.” of Minerva, Ohio 
sent the results of his experiences along 
similar lines. His letter which has beer 
edited is as follows: 


Epitors oF AMERICAN MILK RevieEw—I 
noticed the answer to the question, “Disin- 
fectant Odor or Flavor in Milk”, page 22, 
March issue of AMERICAN MILK REVIEW. 

I will submit my experience in respect to 
that flavor in milk. I am a small milk pro- 
ducer-distributor operating one route. | 
have a small milk house that previously had 
a boiler in the same room. I would bank 
the fire at night to hold it over with drafts 
closed. Here are the results: Under certain 
weather conditions the fire would smoke; 
my cooler, pasteurizer and other equipment 
would get saturated with a flavor and odor 
exactly like that of some disinfectant flavor ; 
I had one customer that told me about it 
each time and we could taste it ourselves. 

I am satisfied that the answer to “G. C.’s” 
trouble lies with farmers who have stoves or 
boilers in the milk house and burn soft coal 
or he may be smoking his own equipment in 
his own plant. 

If the doors are open from the boiler room 
to his receiving and processing room, and 
if the humidity of the air outside be heavy 
this will take place. This may not be the 
cause of the disinfectant odor and taste 
trouble entirely but such has been my ex- 
perience. 

I have received milk daily up to 200,000 
Ibs. for 12 years for the Pet Milk Company 
and I can detect the flavor and odor of milk 
almost as soon as the lid is lifted. 

I received my final testing and smelling 
experience with cream at Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1913 under Prof. Robert Stoltz. 
I am still learning. 

J. F. S., Minerva, Ohio. 


— or © 


PANHANDLE PLAINS DAIRY SHOW 





For three days, April 13, 14 and 15 pure 
bred dairy herds will reign supreme at th« 
sixteenth annual Panhandle Plains Dairy 
Show at Plainview, Texas. 

All dairy breeds of cattle will participate 
in the competition for cash prizes ranging 
from $1.00 to $12.50 per animal. Herd prizes 
will’ be as high as $25.00. Trophies and 
prizes are being contributed by the Amarillo 
Globe-News, American Shorthorn Breeders’ 


Association, Texas Milking Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, Panhandle Refining 
Company, American Jersey Cattle Club, 


Holstein-Friesian Association of America, 
American Guernsey Cattle Club, and the 
J. C. Penny Company. 

Officers of the Show Association are: 
President, C. L. Sloan, Estelline; Vice- 
President, L. R. Vaughn, Olton; Manager, 
G. M. Witt, Plainview; Gefieral Superintend- 
ent, C. B. Martin, Plainview. 
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Pool Yield*174,000,000 


1942 Net Farm Value of New York Shed 
Milk 22 Per Cent Over 1941 and 
58 Per Cent Above 1940 


Net 1942 farm value of the milk delivered 
o the New York area approved plants in 
six states soared to a total of $174,050,- 
)28.71, according to a recent survey pub- 
lished in the Market Administrator's Bulletin, 
ssued from the headquarters of Dr. C. J. 
Blanford, administrator of the Metropolitan 
area. 


“The gain in value in 1942, a period of 
rising prices accompanied by rising costs, 
was 22.2 per cent compared with 1941 
and 58.3 per cent as compared w'th 1940,” 
says the Bulletin. “In comparison with 
1942’s record yield, the return in 1941 was 
$142,473.63 while the farm value of the 
metropolitan pool in 1940, the first calendar 
year of its operation, was only $109,980,- 
364.39. 


“Margins of gain which can be credited 
to the 1942 pool are $31,652,555.08 over 1941 
and more than twice that amount, $64,069,- 
664.32, over 1940. The rise in returns over 
the two previous years is the product of 
war-stimulated increase in the value of milk 
and dairy products, amendments to the mar- 
keting orders, and the larger volume of 
deliveries in 1942.” 

Deliveries in 1942 reached a total of 6,296,- 
790,419 pounds, topping the pooled receipts 
of 6,048,528,855 pounds in 1941 by 4.1 per 
cent. The average uniform price was $2.236 
a hundredweight in 1941 and climbed 17.7 
per cent to $2.632 in 1942. The average in 
1940, however, was only $1.858. 


The Bulletin reported that the year’s de- 
liveries were worth $165,749,178.70 at the 
nonthly uniform prices, but that dairy farm- 
ers collected additionally $7,066,043.20 in 
butterfat payments and $1,848,143.03 in 1lo- 
ation payments. A freight adjustment of 
3613,336.22 was subtracted to price the milk 
it the actual zones of delivery. 

“2 


BORDEN OFFICIALS ADVANCED 





W. A. Wentworth, heretofore Director of 
*ublic Relations of The Borden Company, 
has been appointed Director of Industry Re- 
ations. War conditions and the develop- 
ment of plans to meet 
post-war problems 
make this a highly im- 
portant field of activ- 
ity for which Mr. 
Wentworth’s back- 
ground and experience 
make him highly qual- 
ified. Among other 
duties he will be in 
close contact with the 
activities of trade 
associations. 





W. A. Wentworth 


April, 1943 


Milton Fairman, who has been Director 
of Public Relations of the Mid-West District, 
with offices in Columbus, Ohio, has been 
called to New York to assume the position 
of Director of Public Relations for the Bor- 
den Company. Mr. Fairman has had exten- 
sive experience in the newspaper field and 
was for several years in a public relations 
capacity in government work in Washington. 

As Mid-West Director, Mr. Fairman is 
succeeded by Richard Aszling, of Columbus, 
heretofore Director of the Bureau of Public 
Education of the Ohio State Medical Society 
and formerly a member of the staff of the 
Dayton News. 


All appointments are now in effect. 








ADOPT RESOLUTION 
Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Directors of the 
Indiana Manufacturers of Dairy Products 
Association have adopted a resolution asking 
man power authorities to classify dairy work- 


. ers as essential employes, according to C. C. 


Hadley, executive secretary. The resolution 
said there is an immediate need to avoid 
a breakdown and disruption of food process- 
ing and its distribution and such a break- 
down would imperil the war effort. Dairy 
industry men, the association directors said, 
should be classed as essential workers, in- 
cluding those engaged in procurement of milk 
and cream from farms. 
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New Publicity Drive 
Off to a Fine Start 


American Dairy Association Campaign Educating the 


Public to Dairyman’s Wartime Production Problems 


ROGRESS reports from the Chicago headquarters 
of the American Dairy Association indicate a highly 
successful start of the new double-barreled nation 
wide consumer education campaign to inform the 
American people about the farmers’ wartime food pro- 
duction job, with especial emphasis on milk and dairy 
products. Advance 
summaries of the 
nature of the new drive, 
which has the backing 
of 5,000,000 of the 
country’s dairy farm- 
ers acting through 
ADA, was given in 
last month’s issue of 
the Review. 
The new ADA cam- 
paign was launched in 


late March through 
the medium of 150 of 
the nation’s leading 


newspapers and nearly 
100 radio stations. 





Owen M. 


Richards 


Stressing the importance of the dairy farmer and his 
products to America during war and pointing out how 
the shortages which handicap the farmer may be alleviated, 
the drive will continue for a full three months in news 

rye ° » - . 
papers. The radio program on Blue network station began 
on Sunday, March 21. 


Enlisting the services of Clifton Utley, famous news 
commentator, and Everett Mitchell, for many years the 
master of ceremonies on the National Farm and Home 
Radio Hour, the American Dairy Association’s radio pro- 
gram features 15 minutes of news of the world, the nation 
and the farm. The broadcast is set at 12:45 P.M. (Cen- 
tral War Time) every Sunday. In addition to stations 
being used by the ADA, the Blue network is making the 
program available to all network members for sustaining 
broadcast. 


Voice of the Dairy Farmer 


“As this program is launched now at a time when war- 
time problems threaten the very existence as well as the 
present and future welfare of the dairy industry, the 
American Dairy Association continues in its rightful role 
as the voice of the dairy farmer,”” Owen M. Richards, 
ADA general manager, said in announcing details of the 
new program. 


“War has turned the spotlight on the dairy farmer,” 
he explained. “Our armed forces and our allies have given 
butter, cheese, milk and other dairy foods the greatest 
possible recognition as vital war materials. At the same 
time that this recognition has caused a demand that far 
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exceeds supply, other forces are at work that give the dairy 
farmer the greatest problems in his history. 


“Competitive forces are trying to take advantage now 
of the short supply of dairy foods to take away the post- 
war markets from the dairy farmer. In addition, short- 
sighted policies have limited the dairy farmer in the 
amount of dairy foods that can be produced,” Richards 
said. 

Aggressive Action Demanded 

“These problems must be overcome by aggressive de- 
fense of the market against competition in the post-war 
years and by securing public understanding and action now 
in regard to the dairy farmers’ wartime problems. The 
double-barreled program of newspaper and radio adver- 
tising by the American Dairy Association will get to the 
heart of these problems so vital to the interests of our 
dairy farmers.” 

Newspaper copy in ADA advertising is to deal with 
subjects of specific concern to dairy farmers and con- 
sumers. One of the first of the advertisements in the 
series calls attention to the wartime demand for butter 
from armies of the United Nations as “the greatest testi- 
monial ever given to butter.” 


In signing Clifton Utley and Everett Mitchell as lead- 
ing personalities on the radio program, dairy leaders be- 
lieve that the American Dairy Association has made a 
ten-strike. Utley is known as one of the best informed 
commentators on world and American affairs in radio. 
Mitchell knows the farmer and his problems through long 
association. In addition to being master of ceremonies of 
the National Farm and Home Hour since 1930, he is 
famed for his broadcasts at most of the national corn- 
husking contests, the International Livestock Show, 
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Everett 


Mitchell — Leading 

farm authority 

the program sponsored by the five 
million dairy farmers. 


radio 
now appearing on 


Cliften Utley—News commentator 
on the ‘Voice of the Dairy Farmer’’ 
program, on the Blue network for 
the American Dairy Association. 


Waterloo Cattle Congress and National Dairy Show. Dur- 
ing these years, he has been heard by millions of persons 
unable to join the hundreds of thousands of spectators 
who have made these events outstanding in the agricultural 
field. 


Progress of the well-conceived and timely new ADA 
effort will be followed with the closest attention by all 
branches of the dairy industry. 


Buy U. S. War Bonds 
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Dairy Council Advances 
Milk Products Research 


Prominent Leaders in Nutrition Field Hold Conference 
With Executive Staff in Chicago 


DDITIONAL nutrition research studies are being 

stimulated as a result of the recent Annual Re- 

search Conference of the National Dairy Council. 
Leaders in nutrition research, research representatives 
of the United States Army, and members of the execu- 
tive staff of the National Dairy Council were in 
attendance. . 





From left to right: Dr. George E. Holm, Prof. E. B. Hart, Neal 

Kelley, Lt. Col. Jesse H. White, Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, Dr. Ancel Keyes. 

Dr. Arista McCormick Francis, Dr. George 0. Burr, M. D. Munn, Mrs. 
Ethel Austin Martin, Milton Hult. 


The program under consideration as a result of the 
Research Conference looks forward to the development 
of new information of the type which will be much 
needed by the dairy industry when the emergency is 
over and supply conditions are again normal. 

Time to Take Offensive 

The National Dairy Council is now supervising re 
search studies financed by the American Dairy Associ 
ation, by the chocolate syrup manufacturers, and by 
its own organization. The Dairy Council has served the 
dairy industry during the past quarter century in fur 
thering and developing nutrition research. Milton Hult, 
president of the National Dairy Council, points out, 
“The time has come for an industry-supported research 








Knowledge of Dry Skimmilk Prices Now is Im- 
pevens in Operating Under the Federal-State Milk 

arketing Orders For the New York Area. 
Market Quotations and Comments on FLUID 
CREAM, DRY SKIMMILK AND OTHER CON- 
CENTRATED MILKS are available ay = pd each 
week in the TUESDAY edition of our daily 
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program far more extensive than has been provided 
in the past. The war is placing the dairy industry on 
the defensive. It is time to take the offensive . . . toward 
new horizons . through nutrition research.” 


Well-Known Authorities Attend 


Representing the National Dairy Council Advisory 
Committee on research at this Annual Conference were 
Dr. George E. Holm, Director of Research, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
Prof. E. B. Hart, Department of Biochemistry, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin ; and Dr. George O. Burr, Department 
of Physiology, University of Minnesota. Also present 
as advisors were: C. A. Elvehjem, Department of 
Biochemistry, University of Wisconsin. Dr. Ancel 
Keyes, special advisor on nutrition to the Secretary of 
War and of the Department of Physiology, University 
of Minnesota; and Lt. Col. Jesse H. White in charge 
of the Dairy Section, Subsistence Research Laboratory, 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, U. S. Army. Dr. Keyes 
and Lt. Col. White discussed the status of butter and 
other spreads for use in the Army and research on 
human beings in which the facilities of the Army would 
be utilized. 

Present from the National Dairy Council were M. 
D. Munn, President Emeritus; Milton Hult, President; 
Neal D. Kelley, Assistant to the President; Mrs. Ethel 
Austin Martin, Director of Nutrition, and Dr. Arista 
Francis of the Nutrition Department. 


The Advisory Committee made many recommenda 
tions on possible further important studies. Each of 
these is being carefully studied. In every case the im 
portance of the proposed research will be evaluated by 
members of the committee in making final recommen 
dations as to allocation of funds. 


Holstein-Friesian Meeting 


In the interest of helping to meet the present-day national and 
international demands for more milk and dairy products, fieldmen 
and officials of The Holstein-Friesian Association of Canada and 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America met for a two-day 
conference March 5-6, in Toronto, Ontario 

The conference was a joint attempt further to cooperate and 
coordinate the work of the two associations in their efforts to de 
termine ways and means by which the Holstein-Friesian breed can 


further contribute to needs of today and of the future 


Viewing the Future Milk Truck Tank 
















With the largest, best 
equipped plant of its type 
in the N. W., we are plan- 
ning now the better milk- 
truck tank you'll need after 
the war. 

Custom-built, stream- 
lined, and of finest crafts- 
manship and material, to- 
morrow’s Brown-built truck- 
tanks will offer everything 
you desire. 


BROWN STEEL TANK COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINWNE Oo 





February Pool $3.14 


to New York Shed 
Dairy Farmers 22.7 Per Cent 


Above Same Month in 1942 


Uniform Return 


Final compilation of February returns to 
dairy farmers in the six states comprising 
the New York milk shed, completed on 
March 25th by Dr. C. J. Blanford, Admin- 
istrator of the New York Metropolitan area, 
showed a net farm value for the month of 
$13,429,538.66. The net yield, which ex- 
ceeded by $1,449,519.16 or 12.1 per cent the 
return in February of last year, includes 
butterfat and location payments of $542,- 
555.76 and is adjusted to actual freight zones 
of delivery. 

Initial taubulation by Dr. Blanford of the 
February return placed the uniform price 
recived at 464 plants forming the Metro- 
politan area pool at $3.14 per hundred pounds, 
which is 22.7 per cent above the February, 
1942 rate of $2.56 and shows a seasonal 
drop from January, 1943 of only Ic. 


“The increased value of the current pool,” 
Dr. Blanford said, be traced to the 
higher uniform price which more than offset 
a decrease of 7.3 per cent in the volume of 
approved milk. February deliveries amount- 
ed to 411,006,927 pounds, while previous 
February pool contained 443,229,415 pounds. 


“The current 53,641 
dairy farms, the far 
recorded for the New York area, as com- 
pared with 57,145 a 


‘can 


flowed from 


smallest 


p “ | 
number so 


year ago. 


Breakdown as to Counties 


the administrator 
said, “in every major milk shed county ex- 
cept Cortland in New York and Sussex in 
New Jersey. Cortland was recorded with 
a decrease in value of 6.6 per cent reflecting 
a reduction of 23.9 per cent in the volume 
of New York-area approved milk at 
plants. 


“Returns were higher,” 


its 
The lesser volume can be traced in 
part to the withdrawal from the New York 
market of the Homer plant of the Sheffield 
Farms Company. The February yields in 
Sussex were within a few dollars of each 
other, and the county was recorded without 
gain or loss in the percentage column. The 
volume, however, was less by 18.5 per cent 
in February 1943. 


“Only six counties were found with larger 
deliveries in 1943, while the remaining 37 
major counties were reported with less New 
York-area approved milk. Larger volumes 
were received in Clinton, Lewis, and St. 
Lawrence in Northern New York, Delaware 
and Westchester in Southern New York, 
Pennsylvania. Seven 
other counties, led by Cortland, had decreases 
in volume in excess of 10 per cent. They 
include Chemung, Oneida, and Oswego in 
New York, Bradford in Pennsylvania, and 
Sussex and Warren in New Jersey. 


and Susquehanna in 


“New York plants recived 78 per cent, of 


134 


the February pool as compared with 76.58 
a year ago,” Dr. Blanford concluded. “Penn- 
sylvania’s share dropped from 14.74 to 13.77 
per cent. Deliveries in Vermont and New 
Jersey, which contributed 4.17 and 3.32 per 
cent of the pool respectively, also were less 
than last year. The share credited to Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, however, was 
approximately the same in both years.” 


Expects $3.00 for March 


Later forecasts by Dr. Blanford indicate 
that the March pool will yield a farm return 
of $16,400,000 and will take rank as the 
second richest pool on record. He estimated 
that the uniform price would reach $3.00 a 
hundredweight and that the pool would, con- 
tain 530,000,000 pounds of milk. The esti- 
mated yield includes, however, the value of 
butterfat and location payments at $500,000. 


“If the pool confirms our estimates when 
the uniform price is computed by April 14,” 
Dr. Blanford said, “March will be the sixth 
straight month that has yielded a rate of 








NEW ISSUE OF “MILK” 


The 1943 issue of “Milk” is the latest of 
the series of house organs published for many 
years as a service to its industry by Mojon- 
nier Bros. Co. of Chicago. Widely known in 
dairy circles, the new “Milk” 
number 


contains a 
features on modern 
dairy production, an introductory statement 
by Timothy Mojonnier, as well as articles 
by such well known men as Prof. P. H. 
Tracy, head of the Department of Dairy 


of interesting 


Husbandry, University of Illinois, and Prof. 
C. L. Roadhouse, Department of Dairy Hus- 
bandry, University of California. 

This new number is timely in that it coin- 
cides with the new Government policy which 
recognizes the international importance of 
dairy foods and under which war time re- 
strictions have been eased in the manufac- 
ture of processing equipment. Anyone who 
has not received a copy of “Milk”, may ob- 
tain one by writing to Mojonnier Bros. Co., 
4601 W. Ohio St., Chicago, II. 


$3.00 or better. The series began with the 
October price of $3.01. 


“The estimated rate is higher by 57 cents 
than the actual price of March 1942. A 
gain of 23.5 per cent over last year’s price 
of $2.43, therefore appears likely to accrue 
to the forthcoming price. Cornell University 
records indicate, moreover, it will be the 
highest farm price for March milk since 
1920 when $3.56 was paid. 


“Our forecast of pool deliveries is based 
on an expectation that the average daily de- 
livery from each farm will run above the 
same month of the previous year for the 
first time since last October. In consequence, 
the anticipated volume of 530,000,000 pounds 
will be only 5.1 per cent below the receipts 
of March 1942. The decrease from the pre- 
vious year has been larger in the past several 
months and was as high as 9 per cent in 
December.” 


February Minimum Prices 


Basic prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 201- 
210 mile zone in effect in New York City 
Area under the -Federal-State Marketing 
Agreements used by all handlers in figuring 
returns for February. 

Price 

per 

Class ewt. 

I $3.50 
I (Relief) 93 
I (Outside) .20t 
[I-A 70 
II-B 58 
11-C 150 
II-D 


Per point 
butterfat 
differential 


bo bo bo bo bo be 


IV-B 
V-A 
V-B 


tPlus uniform price for February, 1943. 


February Uniform Milk Price 


Administrator C. J. Blanford has an- 
nounced a uniform price for the month of 
February of $3.14 per 100 Ibs. for 3.5 per 
cent milk received from producers at plants 
in the 201-210 mile zone under the federal- 
state orders regulating the handling of milk 
in the New York Metropolitan marketing 
area. This is 1c below January and 58c 
above February, 1942. 

League February Pool Price 

The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation average net paid pool return td pro- 
ducers for February was $3.05 per 100 Ibs. 
for 3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile 
freight zone. The comparable January fig- 
ure was $3.04. The February, 1942 price 
was $2.51. This includes an average city 
and location plus differential of 3c. Grade A 
premiums where earned are in addition. 


Sheffield February Milk Price 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced a net 
cash price for 3.5 per cent milk delivered 
during February of $3.13 per 100 Ibs. after 
deduction of lc for association dues and ad- 
vertising tax. This compared with a Janu- 
ary net figure of $3.14 and a February 1942 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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ite of $2.55. The price applies to the 
1-210 mile zone. 


February Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans———— 
Cream 
sb., 1943 
Feb.. 1942 
Jan., 1943 
n., 1942 
in. & Feb., 1943 
in. & Feb., 1942 203,749 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
———40-Qt. Cans 
Milk Cream Cond. 
1943 695,687 3,67 6.230 
1942 674.668 17.715 8.256 
1943 766,166 3,059 7.610 
-» 1942 740,965 10,237 
in. & Feb., 1943 1,461,853 26.733 13,840 
& Feb., 1942 1,415,633 37,867 18,493 
BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
-40-Qt. Cans 
Milk Cream Cond 
1943 574,430 31,523 
1942 489,364 41,891 
1943 638,160 29,892 
1942 531,253 45,385 
. & Feb., 1943 1,212,590 61,415 
& Feb., 1942 1,020,617 87,276 


16,562 


16,327 
DRIED MILK HELD SEVEN YEARS 


Pictured herewith is a sealed Mono Service 
aper container of dried skimmilk that had 
een discovered in a desk. Investigation re- 
vealed the fact the con- 
tents were packed in 
March, 1936. An exam- 
ination of the quality 
was made by dissolv- 
ing some of the slight- 
ly “caked” powder in 
the proportions of nor 
mal skimmilk. Experi 
enced judges of dried 
milk quality pro- 
nounced the taste and 
ilavor to be only 
slightly under that of 
the currently made 
product, indicating’ that 
the waxed package 
prevented the absorp- 
tion of moisture, preserved quality and, dur- 
ng the present emergency, might well replace 
essential metals. 





New Boston Order 


Rise in Price for Class 1 and 2 Milk 
Established in Recently Revised 
Federal Reguitations 


Boston, Mass.—An amended order regu- 
lating the handling of milk in the Boston 
area was issued in mid-March by the De- 
partment of Agriculture after it had been 
approved by more than the required two- 
thirds of eligible dairymen voting a recent 
referendum. 


Under the amended order, which became 
effective March 15th, the farm price for 
Class 1 milk was increased from $3.86 to 
$4.10 per 100 lbs. when butter in the New 
York market sells for 45 or more cents per 
pound. The original order provided that the 
Class 1 price could go no higher than $3.86 
regardless of how far above 40 cents per 
pound the butter price rose. It further pro- 
vided that on April 1 the Class 1 price should 
automatically decrease to $3.26. 


The amended order also increases the 
price of Class 2 milk approximately 20 cents 
per 100 lbs. or to about $2.70, and the price 
of milk going into butter by about 25 cents 
per 100 Ibs. to $2.45. 


Other Provisions Outlined 


Other provisions in the amended order, 
(1) reclassify all plant shrinkage up to two 
per cent as Class 2 milk—Under the original 
order, plant shrinkage was prorated between 
Class 1 and 2—(2) reduce the Class 2 plant 
handling allowance from 21% cents to 20 
cents per 100 Ibs (3) revise Class 2 freight 
allowances into 50-mile zones (4, reduce the 
Class 1 freight allowances one to three cents 
per 100 Ibs. (5) change the months during 
which the special butter class price will be 
allowed from May, June, and September to 
\pril to September inclusive, (6) eliminate 
the clause which provides that new producers 
entering the market shall receive the Class 
2 price for all their milk during their first 
two months of deliveries—under the amended 
order, they receive the blended Class 1- 


Class 2 price received by established pro- 
ducers. 

Of the 9,530 dairymen voting on these 
amendments, 9,505 favorea their adoption, 
25 were opposed. A total of 14,681 dairy- 


-men was eligible to vote. ° 


o—— ee) 


DR. WHITTIER WINS AWARD 


The $1,000 Borden prize for research in 
the chemistry of milk for 1943 has been 
awarded to Dr. Earle O. Whittier, senior 
chemist of thé of research laboratories of the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, Department of 
Agriculture, according to an announcement 
by the American Chemical Society. The 
award will be presented at a meeting of the 
society in Detroit on April 14th. 











| RATES: ‘Position Wanted,”’ 50c. Limit of 
| 50 words; 2e for each additional word. All 
other advertisements, 5¢ a word ($1.00 mini- 
mum). Keyed ads, lSe extra te cover return 
postage. The name and address should be 
included in counting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 
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POSITION WANTED 
“POSITION WANTED—Married man, 


beyond draft age, whose long record as super- 
intendent of manufacturing and fluid milk 
plants is second to none, seeks connection 
with responsible firm. Box 452, care this 
publication. 4-M-3 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED — American or Muenster 
Cheesemaker. Good salary. Permanent posi- 
tion. Six day week. Vacation with pay. 
Large diversified factory in Pennsylvania. 
Box 439, care this publigation. 3-M-2; B-2 


WANTED — Assistant Cheesemaker for 
American or Muenster Cheese. Good salary. 
Permanent position. Six day week. Vaca- 
tion with pay. Large diversified factory in 
Pennsylvania. Box 439, care this publication. 

3-M-2; B-2 








Cars or Less 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 








DRY MILK 


ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS | “@ae 


Spray or Roller Process 
BUTTERMILK POWDER 
WHOLE MILK POWDER 


For Human Consumption 


Phone: Harrison 8688 


; 
M elas 


Marwyn Dairy Products Corp. | Bim 


from Your 
Jobber or 
Write Direct 


CHICAGO 








Ipril, 1943 


S nonge 


KURLY KATE 


METAL 
SPONGES 


Te ae Me a ee 
cleaning all types of dairy 
equipment and utensils 
Will mot rust or splinter, 
cut the hands or injure 
metal or plated surfaces 
Kurly Kate Metal Sponges 
are fast working, easy to 
use, and easy to keep 
clean Made in STAIN 
LESS STEEL, NICKEL 
SILVER AND BRONZE 


KURLY KATE CORPORATION 
216 NORTH CLINTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL 








WAN TED— - Buttermaker. Good salary. 
Permanent position. Six day week. Vaca- 
tion with pay. Large diversified factory in 
Pennsylvania. Box 439, care this publication. 

3-M-2; B-2 


man. Good salary. 
Six day week. Vacation 
Large diversified factory in Penn- 
30x 439, care this publication. 
3-M-2; B-2 

WANTED—Male or iemale dairy chem 
ists with bacteriological training and experi- 
ence for New York City and New York State 
milk plant. Box 453, care this publication 
4-M 





WANTED—Creamery 
Permanent position. 
with pay. 
sylvania. 











SELL OR BUY 


WILL SELL OR BUY refrigerating 
units, any size—York, Frick, etc. Various 
sizes in stock at all times. W. R. Graupner, 
General Machinery & Industrial Equipment 
Bought & Sold, 1826 Market St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 4-M-2 








SKIM MILK WANTED 

We are interested in a regular supply o1 
Skim Milk in any quantity from 250 cans 
up per day. Will accept a temporary arrange 
ment, but a permanent arrangement 1s pre- 
ferred. Box 454, care this publication. M-t-t 

EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 

FOR SALE—100 and 150 gal. 
Steel Pasteurizers; Cherry-Burrell Cabinet 
Cooler, 7 wings; 5 ft. and 6 ft. Tubular Sur- 
face Coolers; No. 27 C.P. Filler _ Capper 
with s.s. bowl; Type “B”, “J” and ‘ Mil- 
waukee Fillers ; Model B and C Se Recs 
Fillers, 4 Wide, 6 Wide and 8 Wide Bottle 
jose York Straitaway Bottle-In-the 

‘ase W asher Model A Mojonnier Fat and 
Solids ” Tester; Wisner Peerless Can Rinser, 
Sterilizer and Dryer; 200, 300 and 2000 gal- 
lon Glass Lined Holding Tanks; Two Com- 
partment Nickel Weigh Can, 36-in. x 60-in. 
300 gallon Nickel Receiving Vat; 50 gallon 
S.S. Dump Tank with strainer; 60 to 400 
gallon Viscolizers or Homogenizers; Freez- 
ers, Pumps, etc. Write or wire your require- 
ments. Lester Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 
1 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone: MUrray Hill 2-46'6 4-M 











Stainless 


FOR SALE—One 3x3 York Compressor 
only; one 200 gallon Oakes & Burger new 
stainless steel—inside and outside—round pas- 
teurizer with indicating and recording ther- 
mometers and foam heater ; one six-wide C.P. 

Sottle Washer and Soaker, comeback type, 
just rebuilt like new; one 5x5 Frick com- 
pressor complete with 25 h.p. motor; one 5x5 
Frick compressor only; one 8 per minute 
straightaway milk can washer with cover re- 
placer ; three carloads used quart milk bottles 
with 48 M.M. cap seats; one I.T. cooler, 16 

2-in. milk tubes 10 ft. long; one I.T. cooler, 
10 ft. long, eight 1'4-in. tubes; one surface 
cooler, 14 ft. long; two 10 ft. tube sections ; 
two 300 gallon glass-lined manhole cover pas 
teurizers, no agitators ; one I.T. heater-cooler, 
48 1%-in. tubes, 10 ft. long; one W2003 
Universal compressor for methyl chloride, 
complete with 2 h.p. motor and two peerless 
blowers, capacity of 25,000 b.t.u. per hour- 
will maintain 3,000 cubic feet of ice box at 
38 degrees; three eight-wide Heil bottle 
washers, 72 a minute; one 90 Mojonnier 
filler, either 48 M.M. or No. 2 caps; one 
\.A. Mojonnier filler, No. 2 caps; two 12,000 
Ibs. per hour Von Gunten filters; one Howe 
scale for 400-can truck or storage tank with 
registering beam; five 300 gallon Cherrry- 
Burrell stainless steel spray vats; 300 gallon 
tinned copper receiving vat and cover—1,000 
lb.; double compartment tinned copper weigh 
can, 2-in. milk pump and motor. Room 73, 
321 Broadway, New York—W0Orth 2-4975 

4-M 


FOR SALE—Flooded ammonia controls 
with float valve and surge drum; one 3 HP 
Worthington, 3 ph. motor-driven brine pump, 
1%4-in.; Meyer 8 wide Jr. bottle washer; 
Model C Mojonnier filler; Kaestner 4-com 
— stainless steel holder; two Taylor 

742 chart recordjng thermometers ; two 
40 at. York horizontal ammonia ice cream 
freezers ; one Ultimate 5-wing cabinet cooler, 
fan-type; one No. 70 motor-driven De Laval 
separator ; one 6 ft. multiple tube I.T. cooler 
or heater; 6 tube 5 ft. Specialty Brass super 
economy stainless steel preheater, with auto 
matic temperature control; Wilson portable 
chlorine sprayer Model MP 20 without air 
compressor; two-section 12 tubes 8 ft. PIT 
Jr. cooler; Kron 1,000 Ib. overhead suspen- 
sion weigh can dial scale; Northwestern ice 


cream bar machine; two Type L fillers and 
cappers; LARGE STOCK CASE AND 
BOTTLE CONVEYORS; Island Equip- 
ment & e & 9 Co., Inc., 101 Park Ave. 
New York, _ 4M 


FOR SAL E- Rebuilt Stokers: 75 and 1 10 0 
lb. per hour sizes. Deming Triplex Feed 
Water Pump, rebuilt by factory, will handle 
15 to 40 HP Boiler 90 Ib. pressure. No 
priority required. McClure’s Inc., Tiffin, 
Ohio. 4-M-8 


‘FOR § S AL E — — One- half pint plain milk 
bottle; one Creamery Package 2-spout, hand- 
i ated filler and capper. Box 806, Bowling 

Green, Ky. 4-\M 
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CONCENTRATED MILKS 
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CONDENSED EVAPORATED 
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SWEETND.BULE condensed 

, CONDENSED whole milk ——Spray: 
Known br. Other br. Skim erit. Wh.crit. 40-qut. can Knownbr.Otherbr. Other br. 
price lb. pricelb. 10% fat é Tb 


Unsweetnd. < 
DRY SKIMMILK 


Human 


—Hot Roller— the 
Otherbr jj by all 
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March, 1943 

Rail & Truck Receipts at N.Y.C.&Metrop 
(Statistics of U. S. Dept. of Agricul:uré 

Fresh Frozen Fre 

Crez um Cream Cond. 
76,338 20 446 
83,048 24 165 
78.805 30 188 
32.980 
34.230 
42.78 
14,064 64.246 


1943-42 Milk 

Feb 3.129,092 
Jan 3,393,442 
Dec. 3.330.098 
Nov. gore 
Oct. 3,414,098 
Sept. 3.264.416 
Aug 3,365,552 
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Lack odie Gn, ceelicedicly, lack of proper lubcicition wil 


however, in time break down the finest machinery, especially re] 
so when opetating speed is high, as with a separator. : a 
Regular use of De Laval Oil — refined for its particular Th 


purpose and, therefore, most economical in the long run — 
helps to solve your lubricating problem. Your De Laval 
instruction manual furnishes the key to proper care. 

Take advantage of these two operating helps today. For 
while De Laval “‘Air-Tight” and “World’s Standard” Separators 
are still available, their purchase is subject to priorities regula- 
tions and your present machine may have to serve for the 
duration. 








THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY ees 
165 Broadway, New York 427 Randolph St., Chicago ns 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St., San Francisco te 

THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited = 
MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG Vv 


ANCOUVER I; 


' 
“~~ e 
' 
i me : i i - 
enh 


“AIR- TIGHT ‘and"WORLD'S STANDARD’ TYPES 








